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Heigh-ho! 


ELL, we're off at last,” 
said Joan. “And how | 
do love a boat — even 
when it's only overnight to New 
Bedford.” She snatched desperate- 
ly at her Panama as the fresh salt 
breeze whipped copper-colored 
ringlets into her eyes. ‘Bother! 
Let's find a more sheltered spot.” 

“If you'd take your hat off, the 
wind wouldn't trouble you, fool- 
ish,” admonished Jean. She shook 
her own dark head, hatless and 
wind-ruffled. “It feels wonderful, 
blowing through your hair.” 

“I know it, but mine’s just been 
set; and there wouidn’t be a scrap 
of wave left,” objected Joan. “You 
kids with naturally curly hair don’t 
know the meaning of trouble.” 


@ Jean laughed. “All right, old 
dear. Come on into the lounge. I 
have the July AMERICAN GIRL in 


Blow, Ye Winds, 


my suitcase, so we might get comfy 
and read.” 

“Grand,” agreed Joan. “Only 
let’s go to our stateroom and get 
into pajamas. Then we'll be ready 
to turn in, if it gets rough. Proba- 
bly will, with this gale blowing.” 


@ ‘Tell me something,” said Jean 
when they reached the stateroom. 
“Weren't you thrilled to see our 
pictures on the cover of the June 
AMERICAN GiRL? I was that proud 
I've been simply past myself ever 
since. 

"Same here,” agreed Joan, inele- 
gantly. “And wasn’t it pretty cute 
of Jacqueline Lee to put Bingo into 
the picture, too? We're evidently 
going places on that cover.” 

Jean, in green silk pajamas, 
curled herself up on the lower 
berth, and began to leaf over THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. “Hello!’’ she 
cried. “Here's a new serial by Edith 
Ballinger Price. I call that ‘a little 
bit of all right,’ don’t you?” 





@ ‘I should say so! Let’s see the 
pictures.” Joan bent to look. “Boy, 
aren't they stunning! Boats—at- 
tractive-looking girls — old salts. 
That's the kind of story Miss Price 
does best, I think—though every- 
thing she writes is interesting.” 

"I say ‘Yes’ to that,” assented 
Jean. “And look! Here's a Margue- 
rite Aspinwall story—Wind Over 
Nantucket. What do you know 
about that, and us going there!” 

“Let's read that first,” said Joan. 
“It’s sure to be good. You read it 
aloud.” 

“Okay.” Jean doubled one foot 
under her, rumpled her dark curls, 
and began: 

"'*Cherry Rainsford, christened 
Carita for her Spanish grandmoth- 
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SALLY 
LOU'S 
SUMMER JOB 


“Misery loves company,” Sally Lou had been told, but she 
found that two miseries, added together, spell happiness 
By 


MARGUERITE 
ASPINWALL 


and had decided this year to help out her 


T was early June on Nantucket Island. 
own diminished income by taking eight 


Sally Lou Manners sat on the wooden 





steps that led down to the sandy 
beach, and leaned a bright gold head 
against the veranda post, her eyes staring resentfully out 
over the smooth and shining expanse of blue harbor water. 

Tiny waves lapped on the wet sand a few yards away 
with a gentle, plashing sound, and graceful, red-footed 
terns, circling low over the water on the lookout for a be- 
lated breakfast, cried harshly. The sun beat down with 
cheerful warmth, turning the warm sand to a gaudy glitter 
of gold, and picking out with an almost blinding brilliance 
several white sails idling along the edge of the channel. 

It was all too, too beautiful, Sally Lou was reflecting with 
bitterness. Just as she had to leave it. After only five short, 
utterly perfect days, when she had been promised a whole 
summer. Things simply weren’t fair, and yet—harder still, 
of course, for Daddy. Daddy who had been with his firm for 
twenty years, and had lost his job overnight, without warn- 
ing. 

Sally Lou told herself fiercely that she was a selfish beast, 
to be thinking only of herself and her ruined summer plans. 
It must have hurt Mums horribly to have had to write that 
letter. She and Daddy and the little girls had been so happy 
and excited for her when this chance had come to spend the 
summer holidays with a jolly group of girls and boys from 
the Art School, here on Nantucket with their favorite teach- 
et, Miss Faith Blakesley; living out-of-doors most of the 
time, painting the Nantucket moors like mad—and the 
beaches, and the quaint, old, gray town. 

It had cost very little for each one because Miss Blakesley 
owned the long, gray-shingled house on the harbor edge, 


of the class down with her to share ex- 
enses. 

Although Sally Lou was studying to be a fashion illus- 
trator some day, she had been eager for this opportunity 
to do landscape work, because she was going to need that 
for backgrounds. And this was the best way in the world 
to gain experience. 

It had been gorgeous fun so far. They had had four magic 
days, painting on the moors; taking a picnic lunch along to 
eat in one of the sunny hollows that smelled so aromatically 
of crushed sweet fern, and bayberry, and the tangy salt of sea 
breezes. 

Sally Lou sighed, a gusty little sigh of weary rebellion. It 
wasn’t as if she were actually needed at home. There wasn't 
work enough in their small flat for another pair of hands to 
count in lightening it. 

Perhaps she could find a vacation job in some office, and 
help out a little that way—though the experience of several 
of her fellow students who had tried this spring hadn't left 
her with much hope of success. 

Her weck’s board here had been paid in advance. She 
could stay on until the early boat Saturday morning. And 
she had, fortunately, the money in her purse for next week's 
board, too. So she could use that for the trip home, and need 
not ask Daddy for more. 

She sighed again, heavily, and a deep young voice just 
behind her spoke suddenly. 

“Something the matter, Sally Lou?” it asked with a cheer- 
fulness that was positively maddening under the circum- 
stances. 
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THE PAIN-DRAWN FACE ON THE 


PILLOWS SMILED. “THIS 


IS 


REAL NEIGHBORLY OF YOU,” 
MRS. CHARLTON SAID GENTLY 


gee LOU swung about on the step to face the new- 
comer. She liked big, red-headed Sandy McCune, with 
his friendly, freckled face and his wizard fingers with 
sketching pencil or paintbrush. Of all the class down here, 
he was by far the cleverest artist—and the most unconscious 
of his own ability. Miss Blakesley had said once that he came 
close to possessing real genius. Sally Lou often thought she 
would be willing to give years of her life, to have the same 
thing said of her. 

She knew she had a certain amount of talent for line and 
a nice flair for giving her figures what one friendly fashion 
editor had called, “Snap, smartness, chic.”” It was what 
would sell her drawings some day when she had more ex- 
perience. But it would never, by the most optimistic estimate, 
be classed under the heading of genius. 

“Looks like it might be something pretty bad,” Sandy 
drawled, stretching his long legs in the sunshine contentedly. 

Bad—’’ Sally Lou stumbled, a catch in her voice. “It’s 
the end of the summer, for me.” 

Sandy sat up straighter, and stared at her. “How come?” 
he asked. 

Sally Lou told him, desperately holding her voice steady. 

“So you see,” she wound up, “I’ve got to leave Saturday. 
I'm going to try for a job in town—if I can scratch one up.” 
She added with her usual, unflinching honesty, ‘“There’s so 
little I can do that’s worth even a tiny salary—without 
special training.” 

Sandy leaned forward, his big, capable painter’s hands 
clasped loosely between his knees, his forehead wrinkled in 
absorbed concentration. 

He said at last, “I wonder if you couldn't possibly find 
some sort of job here, Sally Lou? In town, perhaps?” 

“But what could I do?” the girl demurred, flushing with a 
new, half-hearted hope. 

He shrugged lightly. “That would be for you to find out, 
wouldn’t it? There are tea-rooms and gift shops about. May- 
be you could get a job waiting on table, or selling. Lots of 
college girls do that in summer.” 

“Oh, goodness, I’m not proud,” Sally Lou ejaculated. 
“Thanks awfully for the suggestion, Sandy. I wonder if I— 
could,” she went on with mounting enthusiasm, beginning 
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—Sally-like—to plan ahead with swift optimism. “I 
wouldn't have to make very much, you know—just 
enough to cover the board here. And even if the days 
had to be all taken up with work, there’d still be the eve- 
nings. It would be fun being with the crowd,” she add- 
ed wistfully. “And there’d be Sundays and holidays.” 

“Atta-girl!” Sandy encouraged her. He added, “I 
don’t know whether it’s true that misery loves company, 
but somebody else had a piece of hard luck this morn- 
ing, too. Remember that nice old Mrs. Charlton who 
lives across the road, and brought us over that swell 
gingerbread the night we arrived?” 

Sally Lou nodded. The gingerbread had been the kind 
not easily forgotten. 

“Well, somehow she slipped, coming downstairs to 
light the kitchen fire this morning,” Sandy said soberly. 
“Her husband—who was the only other person in the 
house—heard her groaning. It’s a fractured hip. She’s 
going to have to spend her summer in a plaster cast and, 
maybe, at her age, she'll never walk quite the same 
again, They're not sure yet. That’s worse than spending 
your summer in New York, isn’t it?” 

Sally Lou made a quick sound of horrified sympathy, 
her active young mind and body alike shuddering away 
from the thought of such helplessness. 

“Oh, Sandy, how—how awful!” she cried. “‘She’s the 
busy, energetic type that will suffer a lot over being 
laid up. We'll have to think up ways to amuse her and— 
but I’m forgetting,” she gave a little grimace, “I prob- 
ably won’t be here. Anyway, the rest of you can help.” 

“Maybe you'll be here—who knows?” Sandy contra- 
dicted her. “Anyhow, faint heart ne’er won fair job. Up 
and at ‘em, lady!” 

Sally Lou stood up, and saluted. Already the world looked 
a much less dreary place. The mere prospect of doing some- 
thing about her problem was heartening. 

She whisked briskly through the door, and dashed up- 
stairs to her room for her jaunty white felt sports hat, and 
her matching knitted coat. When you had a thing to do, a 
good rule, she’d found, was—why not now? But her heart 
was thumping nervously under the woolly coat as she set out 
on her first job-hunting expedition. 

As she passed the Charlton cottage she saw that an elderly 
man—presumably Mrs. Charlton’s husband—was standing 
on the porch. He was a hearty, vigorous man for his years, 
with a shock of white hair and a white mustache. He had 
been a sea captain in his younger days, Sally Lou remembered 
hearing, and he looked the part still. 

Just now his face wore a troubled expression, and on an 
impulse the girl crossed the road. 

“Good morning,” she said in her friendliest manner. 
“We are all so terribly sorry to hear about Mrs. Charlton’s 
accident. I’m Sally Lou Manners, staying with Miss 
Blakesley across the street. I met Mrs. Charlton the night 
we all arrived. She brought us some marvelous ginger- 
bread.” 


APTAIN CHARLTON came out of his abstraction, and 
turned a quick smile on his visitor. “It’s nice of you to 
stop and inquire,” he said. “It’s been a bad time for us both, 
this morning. I’m hoping she’s going to be all right. But she’s 
not as young as she used to be. And she’s fretting, besides, 
over being laid up for so long.” 

“It’s a shame,” Sally Lou said sincerely. “Perhaps later, 
when she’s feeling more comfortable, she’d like to have me 
run in.” 

The Captain brightened at that. 

“She'd be pleased to see you,” he declared. “Mind, that’s 
a promise, now.” 

He stood there waving to her vigorously, as if from his 
old quarter-deck, as she hurried up the road to town. 
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Illustrations by Henrietta McCaig Starrett IT HAD BEEN GORGEOUS FUN SO FAR: MAGIC DAYS PAINTING 
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Somehow the neighborly little act served as a tonic to 
Sally Lou's rapidly drooping courage. Perhaps the Captain's 
friendliness might prove a forerunner of similar receptions 
elsewhere. 

Still, she found she had to walk twice around the block 
before she could bring herself to enter the door of the gift 
shop she had marked for her initial attempt. 

The owner of the shop was in, and proved to be a young 
woman who did not look so very many years older than Sally 
Lou herself. Surprisingly, it wasn’t hard at all to talk to her. 
But though the other responded with a quick friendliness 
that seemed as sincere as the Captain’s, unfortunately there 
was no job available. 

The little shop did not do a big business. Only a part-time 
assistant was needed, and the same girl had held the posi- 
tion regularly for several summers. 

The proprietor, whose name was 
Maylen, seemed genuinely regret- 
ful that she had nothing to offer, 
but remembered that one of the 
girls who sold in the Gown Shop 
farther down the block, had been 


In a Meadow 
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reiterated, and Sandy shook his head at her good-naturedly, 
but offered no further comment. 

All the rest of that day Sally Lou’s high spirits continued 
to mount, but the next morning—it was probably reaction 
from too much emotional strain—she woke with that let- 
down feeling most of us are familiar with on occasions. 

She was so nervous, waiting for the telephone to ring, 
that she lost her usual healthy appetite for breakfast. 

When at last the call did come, it was not Mrs. Gwathmy 
herself, but one of her girls with a message. Would Miss 
Manners be good enough to stop at the shop sometime that 
morning ? 

Miss Manners certainly would. Instantly she was up on 
the mountain tops again, certain that everything had been 
settled the way she wanted it. 

She took special pains with her 
appearance, discarding the gay 
sports outfit of yesterday which 
now struck her as a distinctly child- 
ish affair, in favor of the trim, dark- 
blue crépe suit in which she had 
traveled down from New York. 


called home by illness. No, she 
hadn’t heard whether her place 
had been filled yet, but it was cer- 
tainly worth Sally Lou’s inquiring. 

In the end Miss Maylen offered 


By FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES 


Outside this small endaisied place 


Whirl hurricanes of time and space, 


She fancied it made her look sev- 
eral years older and much more 
businesslike. 

And then, after all, Mrs. 


to take her over and introduce her 
to the Gown Shop owner. 

It was all very pleasant and in- 
formal, and made Sally Lou quite 
scornful of her former nervous- 
ness. 

“There's Mrs. Gwathmy now, 
talking to that customer,” Miss 
Maylen whispered, as they entered 
the attractive, chintz-hung shop. ‘She'll be free in a moment, 
I imagine.” 

Mrs. Gwathmy, when the customer finally left, proved 
quite as friendly as the proprietor of the gift shop, though 
less impulsive. 

To Sally Lou's delight, it turned out that the position had 
not been filled as yet. It was hard to find just the right per- 
son, Mrs. Gwathmy admitted, and Doris had left only the 
day before. She studied Sally Lou a little doubtfully, and 
murmured something about ‘no experience,” and her look- 
ing very young. 

“But I do know clothes and styles,” Sally Lou burst out 
eagerly. She explained about the fashion illustrating, and 
that seemed to interest Mrs. Gwathmy. 

“I—don't know. We might try you for a week or so, I 
suppose, and see how it works,” she said at length. “I'll think 
it over tonight, and let you hear definitely in the morning.” 

Sally Lou left her telephone number, and walked out of 
the shop, treading on air. 

“I really think she'll take you on,” Miss Maylen assured 
her when they were outside. “I’m wishing you all the luck 
in the world.” 

Sally Lou walked back to Brant Point in an uplifted state 
of mind that made her feet do little skipping steps on the 
sandy road. 

Of course she wouldn’t mention the matter yet to Miss 
Blakesley or the rest of the crowd. But Sandy McCune, who 
already knew of her hard luck, must be told how his ad- 
vice was turning out. 

He was quite as pleased as she had wanted him to be, but 
—being Sandy, and cautious—he persisted in warning her 
against overhopefulness. 

Sally Lou, her fingers stopping up her ears childishly, 
refused to listen to him. 

“It’s got to turn out all right, because I need it so,’ she 


The maddened worlds in chaos pass- 
But here is quiet steeped in grass 
Where I can watch leaf wizardry, 


And sit as audience for a bee. 


Gwathmy had only wanted to ex- 
plain. To soften her refusal by 
telling Sally Lou how, unexpected- 
ly, one of the best saleswomen 
from the rival dress shop in the 
next street, had come in late the 
previous evening, and applied for 
the position. 

She suggested that Sally Lou 
try the other shop, on the chance 
of securing the position that would be thus left vacant there. 

That did seem the logical next step, but Sally Lou walked 
the two blocks with no sustaining confidence to help her 
through what was to prove another disheartening interview. 

The proprietor of this shop was a man, and after a long 
wait, he consented rather ungraciously to give her a few 
minutes. 

There was none of the girl's former enthusiasm left to 
carry her past the difhcult opening sentences. And if there 
had been, he had no patience to hear her to an end. He was 
furious over losing a capable assistant to a competitor, and 
had already telegraphed for someone he knew to come down 
from Boston. As he bowed Sally Lou out with a curt, im- 
personal politeness, she was mortifyingly aware that he had 
forgotten her even before the door had closed behind her. 

Well, that was that. Sandy had been right. She shouldn't 
have let herself be so sure. Then she would be in a better 
frame of mind to go on with her job-hunting—for she 
wasn't giving up yet. This summer on Nantucket, even if 
most of her day must be spent at other work than her be- 
loved sketching, meant so terribly much to her. Somehow, 
there must be a way. 

By noon, however, she had to admit to herself that she 
was only wasting her last day on the island. There just 
weren't any jobs to be had in the town. 

She was physically weary now, as well as nervously 
wrought up. Interviewing strangers for nonexistent jobs is 
hard on even the experienced man or woman; and this was 
Sally Lou’s first experience. 

Still there was nothing to be gained by self-pity. She 
set her lips firmly. All right, she’d done her best. Now she 
would go back to Miss Blakesley’s, and try to make the last 
half of this last day as gay and full of pleasant things to re- 
member as she could. 

If she failed again, on that (Continued on page 34) 





























THE BOYS WERE AS- 
TONISHED BY HER 
INCREDIBLE TALE 


OAN UNDERWOOD woke suddenly, her ears strain- 
ing into the darkness for the sound that had roused her, 
her heart pounding in a quite unreasonable fashion. For 

what, after all, was there to frighten her in this snug little 
room she had slept in so many times on her visits to Apple 
Hill? 

Probably she had had a nightmare, even if she couldn't 
remember it now she was awake. What time was it? The 
boys had promised to be back by midnight. 

She raised herself on one elbow, reaching out with her 
other hand for the light switch, when she heard, quite dis- 
tinctly, a step on the stairs outside her closed door. 

The boys, she thought with a sigh of relief. Her brother, 
John, and that nice classmate of his, Lister Carew, whom he 
had brought back from school for this long-planned visit at 
Grandfather Underwood's old apple farm. 

They had found they could get here a whole twenty-four 
hours earlier than they had planned, as John’s school had 
been closed a day ahead of schedule, owing to a sudden out- 
break of measles. 

Their arrival was just in time, as it happened, for the local 
high school dance. John had a dozen cronies in the graduat- 
ing class, and he had been keen to go. Joan had secretly 
longed to accompany them, but she had caught a wistful look 
in Gran’s gray eyes. She was such a frail, sweet little person, 
this eighty-year-old grandmother of theirs, and so wrapped 
up in young Joan who was her namesake. So the girl had 
smiled gayly, shaking her head in emphatic refusal of the 
boys’ coaxing, and they had finally driven off in the flivver, 
promising to return early. 

Joan settled back on her pillow. Probably the sound that 
had waked her had been the front door when the boys 
came in. 

The step on the stairs again, but—that was a funny thing! 
Joan* sat bolt upright, her breath a trifle faster. These steps 
were going down. They were heavier steps, too, than either 
of the boys’. 

She slipped out of bed, feeling her way to the door, guided 
by the thin line of light over the sill from the night-light 
outside. 

Then, with her hand on the knob, she froze to startled 
rigidity. A rough, masculine voice was talking in her grand- 
parents’ room at the end of the hall. 


A NOISE in the 


NIGHT 


startled Joan from refreshing 
slumber and plunged her into a 
dark and dangerous adventure 


By MARJORIE MAXWELL 
Illustrations by Merle Reed 


Her head pressed against the crack of the door, Joan lis- 
tened as well as she could above the renewed thumping of 
her heart. 

“There's no call to get scared,” the voice was saying, with- 
out any attempt at caution. ‘“We know there’s nobody in the 
house tonight. Your cook and her husband went away for a 
funeral, and won't be back till morning. And those grand- 
children of yours ain’t comin’ till tomorrow. All the village 
knows things like that. And me an’ my pals here, we sort of 
pick up what’s goin’ round.” 

This surprising speech was followed by a hoarse chuckle, 
in which another, higher voice joined. So there were two of 
the intruders. No—three, Joan suddenly remembered. There 
was also the man whose footsteps had gone down the stairs. 
They must indeed be sure the old house was empty, to take 
no more care than this. 

For all their boasted information, however, they had not 
known of the change in plans that had brought Joan, and 
John, and young Lister Carew to the farm a day ahead of 
time. 

Cold with a sudden fear of what might be happening in 
that other room, she held her breath to listen. But there was 
no answer from either of her grandparents. 

What had those men done to them? Gran was so little 
and so delicate. 

The rough voice was speaking again, and Joan pressed 
closer to the crack to hear it. 

“Somebody’ll find you in the morning and let you loose,” 
it said with a cool unconcern that whipped the girl’s blood 
to boiling pitch. They had actually dared to tie up Grand- 
father and little Gran. They must have gagged them, too, 
or why didn’t one of them say something in answer? 

“Jake here is goin’ to keep you company till we get 
through downstairs,” the voice went on. ‘Not that I think 
either of you is up to undoin’ those knots, but you never 
know about gags. Sometimes even the best of them slips a bit, 
and then somebody screeches at the wrong time. There’s 
nobody around to hear you, except you might attract the 
attention of somebody passin’ on the road.” 

For the second time, heavy footsteps came along the hall, 
passing Joan’s door, and went on downstairs. 

A door opened on the first floor—the one into the dining 
room, the girl calculated swiftly, locating the sound. That 
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THEY FOUND TWO COM- 
FORTABLE PERCHES HIGH 

UP IN AN OLD PINE, HIDDEN 
FROM THE RUFFIANS BENEATH 


meant they were 
after the silver. 
That lovely old cof- 
fee service that had 
been Gran’s mother’s 
wedding silver; and all the 
plain, beautiful English silver 
that was Gran’s own wedding 
present. 
Joan wondered if they knew Grand- 
father often kept large sums of money 
in the drawer of the old claw-footed desk 
in the dining alcove. He used to do that even 
when she was a little girl and came here on 
visits, She could remember Gran scolding him about 
it, gently, as Gran always scolded. 

Yes, probably they knew that, too. As that dreadful 
man had. said, those things were all known in a little village 
like Hillsover, where Grandfather and Gran had the finest 
and oldest farm in the country. Their affairs were doubtless 
discussed, affectionately but curiously, in village gatherings. 

Joan’s hands, cold and tense, were clasped in a tight grip 
on each other. Added to her worry about the two old people, 
a new fear suddenly possessed her. It must be pretty late— 
close to midnight. Those men wouldn’t have made their at- 
tempt much earlier. That meant Johnny and Lis would be 
coming home soon, roaring up noisily in the flivver, open- 
ing the front door, talking and laughing probably over the 
events of the evening. No idea, of course, of any need for 
caution— 

Joan knew that somehow, some way, she had to make her 
escape from the house, and get to the front gate before the 
boys; she must warn them, and send one of them scurrying 
back for the police. Maybe there might even be a chance of 
catching the gang. 

With the word “gang,” there came a remembrance of a 
remark of Gran’s at supper, about some recent burglaries on 
the other side of town. The police suspected a gang from one 
of the large cities, working the country towns while waiting 
for things to quiet down at home. 

Grandfather had said he understood there had been some 
talk of getting a detective from police headquarters in Hart- 
ford, since the local force had proved unsuccessful. 
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Suddenly, 
with a flash 
of sheer in- 
spiration, Joan 
knew what she was 
going to do. Johnny’s 
room was next to her 
own, with a communicating 
door between. She felt her way 
to this, and holding her breath, 
turned the knob gently. 
It was lighter in here, for the room 
faced east, and there was a glorious 
moon tonight. Johnny’s suitcase stood on a 
table near the window, and with hands that 
shook the girl pulled out his old khaki trousers, 
and a sweater. Easier to do what she had to do, in 
boys’ clothes. 
She looked absurdly like a slimmer, shorter John when 
she had slipped them on, and had drawn his old hunting 
cap over her curly bob. 

Feeling deeper into the suitcase, she 
came upon canvas sneakers, and laced 
them up snugly over her feet. They were 
too big, but she wound the laces twice 
about her ankles to hold them on, and 
stood up, shaking herself a little, like an 
anxious puppy. 

On a warm, early June night like this, none of the second- 
story windows in the farmhouse were closed, so there was no 
fear of a noisy sash betraying her. 

Just outside the east window a huge pine tree grew quite 
close to the house. So close, in fact, that one branch actually 
brushed the shingles, just below the sill. In their younger 
days the Underwood children had often used it as a means 
of exit when more conventional ones palled. 

Joan, leaning out of the window, studied the familiar 
branch gratefully. Then something on the ground below her 
caught her eye, and she stiffened to watchful attention. 

The something was the faint glow of a cigarette, evident- 
ly being smoked by someone just under the tree. 

Making no sound, Joan drew back from the window into 
the shadows of the room. The shock of the disappointment 
made her feel a little sick. So her brilliant idea was no good, 
after all. They weren’t quite as careless as she had thought, 
this gang of burglars. They kept a watch outside the house, 
as well as in. 

There was nothing for it but to wait. To wait, straining 
her frightened ears for sounds of the flivver’s return; lean- 
ing there, shakily, watching from the window the flickering 
glow of that cigarette. 

It seemed to the girl that hours passed. Twice she tiptoed 
over to the door, to listen for sounds from her grandparents’ 
room. The last time she returned to her post she saw the 
glowing cigarette-end describe a flying arc into the shrub- 
bery, as the smoker tossed it away. 

Joan’s hands were clenched at her sides, her whole being 
concentrated on the next movement of the unknown watcher. 
Was he going to light another cigarette and continue his 
vigil, or was he preparing to move on somewhere? 

For a moment he did neither; then he walked to the 
sitting-room window, which was directly under the one 
where Joan stood, and leaning in, called to the man inside. 

“Say, don’t you want any help in there, Bud? It’s quiet as 
the grave out here. No need to keep a lookout as I can see. 
There’s nobody goin’ by this time o’night.” 

Bud must have called back an assent, for the next moment 
the man flung his leg over the sill, and climbed in. She could 
see him plainly in the moonlight. 

“Now's my chance,” Joan whispered to herself. ‘While 
he’s walking toward the dining room, he won't be looking 
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back this way.” And with the last word, she climbed up on 
the window-ledge, and over. Reaching down carefully, her 
fingers closed about the old pine bough. 

It was a strong branch; she remembered that, in all her 
turmoil of emotions. It bent and swayed under her light 
weight, but there was no sound except the faint swishing of 
pine needles against the shingles of the house. It might have 
been merely a rising wind that moved the branch, instead 
of an active, sixteen-year-old girl, on a dangerous errand. 


HAx? over hand she moved lightly along the branch, 
feet swinging free until they touched the next branch 
lower down and found an accustomed foothold. Funny, after 
all this time, how naturally hands and feet fell into an 
old habit, feeling with confident sureness the way ahead. 

Then she had reached the trunk itself, and was going 
noiselessly and —- down the step-like branches. There 
was a short drop from the last one, but the ground was soft 
with fallen pine needles, and her feet made no sound when 
she landed. 

She had covered perhaps a quarter of the distance to the 
gate when, in a clearing between the trees, she came upon a 
darker shadow. She stopped short, and considered it with 
narrowed eyes. 

It was a long, powerful-looking roadster, all its lights out, 
backed into the clearing, nose pointed gateward—ready for 
a swift take-off at need. 

Hands thrust deep into her brother’s pockets in uncon- 
scious imitation of Johnny's own attitude, the girl stared at 
the car. At the same time, her fingers closed automatically 
about a hard metal object in one pocket, and instantly she 
had her second inspiration of the evening. Johnny's big five- 
bladed knife he used on camping trips! She could cut the 
tires with that, if she had time. Her quick eyes had noted that 
the car carried only a single spare. 

It wasn’t easy to rip through the heavy rubber, even with 
that strong blade. But she fell doggedly to work, with occa- 
sional anxious glances over her shoulder. 

The left rear tire first. It was a little soft luckily, which 
helped. She jumped almost guiltily, when the first sharp hiss 
of escaping air sae noisily on the quiet night. The right 
front tire next. That would make it almost impossible to 
steer the car, she knew. 

This one seemed harder to cut through, but at length she 
felt the knife sink in and gave it a quick twist to widen the 
aperture. There was a snap, and the blade broke under the 
pressure, jerking the knife out of her hands. 

With an exclamation, Joan bent to search for it, but in the 
darkness and the underbrush, she had no luck. 

Turning, she edged carefully out of the tangle of shrub- 
bery to the smooth surface of the drive, and began to run. 
The men couldn’t possibly see her from the house now. 
She reached the gate panting, and leaned against the 
old stone post on the right, her eyes staring anxiously 
down the white ribbon of road the moonlight 
showed her toward the village. 

She had barely time to get her breath back, 
before the twin headlights of a car gleamed 
far down the highway. 

Determinedly, Joan walked out into 
the center of the road, and waited. 
Whether it was the boys, or 
strangers, she was not going 
to let them by. 


“SOMEBODY’S BEEN HERE 
AND DONE THIS, BUD,” 
ONE MAN PROTEST- 
ED WITH NERV- 
OUS FEAR IN 
HIS VOICE 
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The car came nearer, and then with a screaming of brakes, 
slowed to an abrupt halt. A familiar voice greeted her in 
startled accents: ‘Joan Underwood—for the love of Pete!’ 

It was Johnny and Lis, after all. 

She poured the amazing tale out in a breathless, half-in- 
coherent burst of words. 

“And you climbed out that window, by our old pine tree 
route, right under their noses?’’ Johnny cried incredulously, 
patting his sister on the back with a resounding clap of ap- 
proval. “Good girl!” 

Lis was less violent in his approbation, but the look in his 
frank brown eyes in the moonlight carried such a heart- 
warming admiration that Joan flushed, and held her small, 
stubborn chin higher in happy pride. 

But she only said, deprecatingly, “Well, I had to try some- 
thing. I couldn't let them get away with gagging Gran.” 

“No!” both boys said explosively, the terrible picture of 
that lovely, helpless old age treated to indignity flashing 
across their minds simultaneously. : 

“One of us must take the car and rout out the police,” 
Lis declared. “I think it had better be you, Johnny. You 
know the way, and I don’t. Joan and I will go back and keep 
watch.” 

John nodded briefly, and sprang over the low car door. 
As the other two started up the drive, they heard the flivver 
turn and go roaring back the way it had come. 

Lis slipped a hand under Joan’s arm, and drew her 
deeper into the shadows at the side of the drive. They 
walked with long, swinging steps, in unison, uttering 
no words; both the boy’s brown eyes and the girl's 
gray ones set steadily on the bright road ahead. 

When they reached the place where the 
roadster was drawn into the clearing, they 
stopped with a common impulse. Lis 
went over and walked around the car 
twice. 

“You did a good job,” he said 
approvingly. “Guess I'll look 
and see whether I can’t lo- 
cate that knife. I might 
have time to slash the 
other tires.” 

They dared not 
strike a match, 
and (Con- 
tinued on 
page 
39) 
























































VERYBODY knows the old story of the millionaire’s 

child who had a whole room full of costly playthings, 

and who sat on the floor playing with a stick she had 
dressed up in her handkerchief. It is a story which has lasted 
a long while because it is a true one. Children are like that. 
They had much rather make their own toys than have them 
bought for them. 

When my trousers were still above my knees, and when 
I lived with my brothers and sisters on the Maine farm that 
was the next field to Paradise, we had playthings which came 
from the store. Dolls with hair painted right on their heads 
and German smiles painted right on their puffy cheeks, and 
popguns with barrels striped like peppermint candy. But we 
didn’t love them half so much as the ones we found, or 
made ourselves. We made a lot for ourselves, and we had a 
bottomless piece-bag to dip into for the makings. It was Mrs. 
Nature’s. She had a deeper one than our Aunt Emma's even, 
and Aunt Emma’s had just about everything in the way of 
bits of silks and satins, and buttons big enough to do even 
for the wheels on toy carts. 

I think I would put first, among the playthings that grew 
on the farm ready-made for us, the whiskers. This may 
seem strange at first sight. But we were a family who went 
in heavily for giving plays. We had to have whiskers for 
the men of the dramas we made up. The spruce trees on 
our farm, probably on account of the nearness of the ocean, 
were the kind of trees Longfellow wrote about in Evangeline, 
whiskered like Druids of old. The gray lichens which 
billowed down from their boughs made the loveliest long 
beards I have ever seen, on a man or off. We pasted them 
on with glue—even the girls of us had to be men at 
times—and our plays were full of mutton-chops, Vandykes, 
and honest Old Farmer beards that came down to our 
middles. The whiskers stayed with us, too. We often had 
parts of them still on us when we sat down to supper. I 
remember my mother’s working on me for a whole hour 
after one of these dramas. She had to use turpentine, finally. 
The whiskers had to be withdrawn separately. 

I ought to set down the lady-slippers next, I suppose. 
They grew everywhere under the trees. We liked them as 
flowers, of course, but they were more useful to us as 
ducks. When we pinched them off their stems just back of 
the bulging joint behind the flower, they were the best 
ducks we could want. They had wide bills, two green — 
that looked like eyes, and the flower itself was shaped ex- 





LAY THINGS 





THAT ARE 


Nature is prodigal with 
playthings for the child 


who will seek her out 


actly like a well-to-do duck. It even 
had red veinings that looked like 
feathers. The lady-slippers floated on 
our ponds like the real thing, once 
they were properly ballasted down 
with a little sand inside. They had 
an opening just back of their bills, 
and we could cram them with chick- 
weed till they could hardly waddle. 
The beauty of it was that you could 
open the placket down their backs to see how their digestions 
were getting along. I think it was the fun of feeding the 
lady-slipper ducks which made them favorites among our 
Possessions. 

And lady-slippers make me think of the other playthings 
we used on our ponds. These were pea-pod ships. We always 
insisted on shelling the green peas. It wasn’t the same story 
as snapping the string beans at all. We got nothing ou: 
of that, and we had to be driven to it. But we got our sail- 
ing craft out of the mess of peas. We opened the pods up 
along the top sides with our thumbnails, being careful 
not to spring the ends apart. It took an ungodly time for 
us to fish out the peas one by one, so as not to start a 
seam in our hulls. Sometimes our mother got out of patience 
and took over the task, and ruined hundreds of ships. 

Then it was a ticklish job to set in bits of matches grad- 
uated in lengths to brace the boats open. The bow piece 
had the notch to step the mast in. I generally took charge 
of this last stage in our schooners. It took an artist to 
handle it. Our sails were squares of paper with slits at the 
top and bottom to thread the straw mast through. I knew 
how to put the paper on so 
that it bellied out big like the 
sail on a galleon. Our sailors 
were usually the big black 
ants, the kind that grew wings 
once a year and got into our 
Dundee pudding when we 
ate supper on the back 
doorsteps. Sometimes 
we manned some ships 
with the small red fel- 
lows, and had a regular 
sea-fight with boardings 
and carnage. The red 
ants generally won. We 
had to keep the schoon- 
ers from touching the 
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shore, for the ants were not good sailors, 
and they returned to their agriculture 
the minute they got the chance. 

The ponds themselves ought to be 
numbered among our playthings. We 
made most of them with shovels and 
spades. We depended on rainstorms to 
fill them. But the frogs soon came in and 
strung their jet beads of eggs over every- 
thing. Then the papas of the clan sat on our bark wharves at 
twilight and blew up their throats into little yellow bagpipes, 
and sang us to sleep as we lay in bed. We adopted hundreds 
of their sons, as soon as they got their tails nicely sprouted, 
keeping them in preserve jars. We helped Nature out by 
transplanting water weeds and lilies into our lakes, to make 
the frogs feel at home. We even tried to acclimate salt-water 
fish to live in our fresh seas, but they failed us miserably, and 
we had to desert the oceans they ruined by their decease. 
It was a fight to save our seas from the farm ducks. They 
upset our flotillas, and quiddled up our best pollywogs 
wholesale. 


I OUGHT to put our hired men on the list of natural play- 
things we had. They certainly came into our possession 
ready-made and by the seasons, just as our flowers did—the 
plow-time ones, the haying-time ones, and so on. But our 
father had too many of them, and they would make a 
whole chapter by themselves, and I am leaving them for 
that. All I can do here is name these hired men by classes. 
There were the peach-stone ones who carved filagree baskets 
out of plum-pits and peach-stones; the suggestive ones who 
taught us to think up ways of bottiing bumblebees in squash 
blossoms ; the story-tellers who kept us up at all hours with 
tales to dream about; and the kind that invited disaster. 
Some day I shall write a book which will tell about them. 
We had pets besides these— 
calves perennially. Each of us 
had two a year. We fed them 
on our fingers first, and babied 
them even after they could suck 
up their supper for themselves. 
Then we introduced them to 
grass, and tethered them 

out at stakes. Bringing 

them home to supper 

was about the most ex- 

citing thing our day 

held. Half a dozen of 

them arrived at the barn- 

yard from every direc- 

tion at sunset time, and 

at full speed. Their tails 
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THE HIRED MEN OF MAINE DESERVE 
A WHOLE CHAPTER TO THEMSELVES 


were right out straight 
behind them, and back 


of them we came, 
right out straight also. Half the gruel buckets were upset 
when two or three calves decided all at once to eat out of 
the same one. The whole place became a morass of gruel 
and of us—calves and boys and girls all sprawled to- 
gether. 

Pigs we had by the legion. The trouble with them was 
that they grew out of being pets too soon. A week or so, 
and you had a plaything that was too heavy to carry under 
your arm, too cranky to eat what you told him to, and one 
that went suddenly off in every direction when you tried to 
be friendly with him. He uprooted your potatoes and under- 
mined your playhouse. He was clearly a mistake, and you 
regretted him all over. 

Of course, there were always our hens. We cach fell in 
love with a chicken or two in every batch that came along. 
And we brought them up by hand, and ruined them for any 
mother hen that ever was. They grew to be great companions. 
They insisted on taking breakfast with us. They even came 
in for dinner, and had to be driven from the kitchen with 
brooms. Full-grown and ready to lay, they still tried to jump 
up on our shoulders, missed, and made dreadful squawkings 
as they rolled on the ground. 

There was one hen I remember especially. Miriam was to 
blame for her. She answered to the name of Twa-Twa, and 
she drove our mother nearly out of her mind. She had only 
a few brains to begin with, and Miriam had addled what 
few she had by coddling her. That hen was always under 
foot, and she tried to peep like a chicken still when she was 
old enough, our mother declared, to vote. She even rode on 
the hayrack with us when we went haying. 

Joshua L. Peabody—named for a local celebrity—was 
another case of lingering babyhood. He—or she, for it finally 
produced an egg—was a gosling we admired and adopted 
into our clan as one of us, and kept him with us in our 
playhouses. He loved milkweed passionately. We spent hours 
of our time gathering the bitter stuff for him to devour. He 
grew out of all proportions, but he still did his best to 
climb into our laps. His round eyes never lost their stare 
of baby innocence. I once saw Joshua sit down in a saucer 
of water, intending to bathe himself. He covered the thing 
completely and sat there in dazed surprise, wondering where 
on earth the bath-tub had gone. He never grew up, though 
he got to weigh eleven pounds. (Continued on page 35) 
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almost proved a ladder of misfortune, but Jock was Johnny-on-the-Spot 
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Birdie Plummer when, as a treat for her nieces, 

Phyllis and Meg, she had chartered the Duryea farm- 
house, and invited six other young folks, playfellows of the 
girls, for a week in the mountains. 

The party, on their arrival, had found Miss Birdie board- 
ing at the house where, to quote Sandy Collins, she had 
been “parked” by her sister who was traveling in Europe. 
Miss Birdie had been scheduled to depart before thetr com- 
ing, but she had asked to keep her room for a week longer. 
This had upset Farmer Duryea’s calculations as Aunt Marcia 
and her guests would have filled the house to capacity, but 
John Bacon, the oldest boy of the group, had saved the 
day by offering to take sleeping quarters and breakfast a 
short distance up the road, at the home of old Mr. and Mrs. 
Sponnaberry. 

Miss Birdie was fat. Miss Birdie was flaxen-fair and 
something more than forty, but she had not taken the flight 
of time into account. She still felt that she was “‘one of the 
girls” and that her place was among the young people. She 
was like a child, trusting and good-natured. “Call me Birdie,” 
she had invited the Merriams and their friends, with dis- 
arming confidence in their acceptance of her. And the boys 
and girls had met her half way. Instead of ‘‘Miss Plummer,” 
they had compromised on ‘‘Miss Birdie.” 

“I’m awfully worried about Miss Birdie, girls,” said Aunt 
Marcia, meeting Phyllis and Meg alone on the side piazza 
after a day or two had passed. “I’m afraid she’s spoiling the 
week for all of you. I’ve tried all my blandishments to keep 
her with me in the living-room, but she won't stay. Is she 
bothering you to death?” 

Aunt Marcia’s hazel eyes were full of humorous panic, 
and Meg seized her around the waist and kissed her freckled 
cheek. “Jock Bacon says you’re as wholesome as bread, Aunt 
Marcia. Don’t worry about Miss Birdie. We like her.” 

Phyl added her assurance. ‘‘That’s true, Aunt Marcia. We 
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don’t mind her at all. Jock’s lovely to her, and Red and 
Sandy and Sue think she’s an old dear. She’s always buying 
chocolates, and urging us to go to the drug store, or the 
movies, so she can treat the bunch. She seems to have lots 
of money.” 

“She ought to. She’s old Phineas Plummer’s daughter. 
But that name wouldn’t mean anything to you youngsters.” 

Meg chuckled. “The funniest thing she does is calling 
Jock ‘Mr. Bacon.’ She thinks he’s grand, but she’s kind of 
scared of him.” 

“Sally’s the only one who laughs at her,” continued Phyl. 
“And no one ever knows how Ace feels.” 

“Sally would be the one to behave badly.” Aunt Marcia’s 
tone was dry. Sally never knew how nearly her invitation 
to the mountain holiday had been withheld because of an 
unfortunate incident at the Merriam apartment the last win- 
ter. “I think it’s sweet of you young folks to take Miss Birdie 
in such a nice spirit.” 


HE afternoon sun shone warm and bright on the strip 
of scrubby lawn before the farmhouse porch, dignified 
by the name of croquet ground. Miss Birdie leaned on her 
mallet. ‘“‘My sister and I used to play croquet,” she said 
happily, “and lawn tennis. We used to ride horseback, too, 
but I never cared so much for that. They bounce you so.” 
Sally Burke gave a squeal, and clapped her hand over her 
mouth. The mental picture that Miss Birdie drew did have 
elements of humor, but Meg glared at the disturber and 
thwacked her ball smartly into position before a wicket. 
“Your turn, Miss Birdie.” 

“Here come the boys and Sue!” Sally threw down her 
mallet and hastened to meet the three who were sauntering 
up the path. Red Cochran, Sandy Collins, and Ace Corbett. 
A tall girl with light brown hair walked slowly in their 
rear, her eyes glued to the sheets of a voluminous home let- 
ter. Sue Kingsley. 

“Any mail?” called Sally. 

“Not much,” Red answered, as the boys draped them- 
selves in lazy attitudes on the porch steps. “Sue has a letter, 
and there are two for Jock, and three for Aunt Marcia.” 
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AT THE LOUD SHOUT 
OF EXCITEMENT, AUNT 
MARCIA LOOKED UP 
FROM HER GARDENING 





The croquet players abandoned their game, added them 
selves to the group on the porch. Miss Birdie, in a rocking- 
chair in the midst, leaned forward with eager interest. 

Red examined the post-mark on one of the letters in his 
hand. “Say! Squibnocket Island! Must be from Mr. Cottle 
at the bath-house. Jock said to open this.” His thumb was 
under the flap of the envelope. “It'll be the estimate for fix- 
ing up the Sea-Bell.”’ (Mr. Cottle was also the Island boat- 
builder. ) 

The paper crackled in his fingers as he read, and the boys 
and girls, suddenly alert, studied his expression with anxiety. 

“Whaddayuh know about that?” Red’s jovial face fell 
into astonished disappointment. “He says he'll fix the hole 
in her side, go over her and put her in seaworthy shape, 
and paint her any way we wish, for the sum of on/y seventy- 
five dollars! Whee-ew!” 

Phyl gasped. “I didn’t dream it would cost that much. 
We've each pledged five dollars. That’s only forty. What'll 
we do?” 

“Do without her,” said Ace. 
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Red stood his temperamental hair on end. “He'll have to 
know right away. He’s only got a month now to do the 
work before the first of August, when we'll all be at Squib- 
nocket again and want the Sea-Bell.”’ 

Sandy looked miserable. “I ought to pay for her single- 
handed. If I'd had sense enough not to smash into the pier 
last summer, she wouldn't have a hole in her.” 

“We've been over that a dozen times, Sandy,” de- 
clared Phyllis. ““We wouldn’t allow you to ask your father 
to pay it. We'll tell Mr. Cottle we can’t fix the boat till 
next summer. Perhaps by that time we can raise the 
money.” 

“Change the subject,” cried Sue. “I’m getting bluer by 
the second. Let’s talk about the picnic tomorrow. What's 
all this about the ‘Ladder of Fortune,’ Red?” 

“Mr. Sponnaberry told Jock about it. You hike down to 
Pottersville, then turn into the woods for about three miles. 
The trail ends at an iron ladder propped against an enor- 
mous rock. From the top you get the grandest view in ‘them 
thar hills.” The ladder’s been there so long that even he 
can’t remember why it’s called the ‘Ladder of Fortune.’ May- 
be there’s treasure buried at the top.” 

Meg laughed. “Maybe we'll find it, and be able to pay for 
the repairs to the boat.” 

“You'll carry the thermos bottles, won't you, Red?” asked 
Sue. “Phyl and I'll bring the sandwiches, and——”’ 

Miss Birdie, who had been silent over-long, interrupted. 
“T'll bring the cake. And I'll put in a bottle of sweet pickles. 
They taste nice with sandwiches.” 

Ace raised a quizzical black eyebrow and looked mean- 
ingly at Red. 

Red colored to the roots of his hair, but plunged in brave- 
ly. “Are you going, Miss Birdie? Don’t you think it'll be 
too long a walk?” 

“Of course I’m going,” smiled Miss Birdie. “I'll wear 
my light-blue knitted sports dress.” 

“Don't try it, Miss Birdie,” Phyl begged. “‘It’ll be a ten- 
mile hike.” 

“I don’t see why Miss Birdie shouldn't go,” said Sally 
with cool contrariness. ‘She certainly has a right to.” 

“No fear o’ me giving out,” declared Miss Birdie blithely. 
“I'm quite a pedestrian. My sister and I went all over Europe. 
We were three months in ‘Gay Paree’, too,” she added, 
dimpling. “But I didn’t think so much of it as some people 
seem to. My dear, we didn’t have a fresh tomato the whole 
summer!” She glanced toward the Sponnaberry farm. ‘Has 
Mr. Bacon ever been there?” 

Sandy had recovered his form. “Speaking of Mr. Bacon,” 
he said airily, ““where is he?” 

“Gone to Pottersville for the afternoon and dinner with 
some friends,” answered Phyl. “Jock’s college room-mate 
has a summer home near Pottersville, you know—or rather, 
his family have. They’re up here now, and they wanted Jock 
to come over, of course. Aunt Marcia insisted he should go. 
We hadn't anything special planned for today, anyway.” 


je night, undressing in their little room adjoining 
Aunt Marcia’s, the Merriam girls spoke again of the dis- 
appointing news about the sail-boat. 

“But we mustn’t say any more, no matter how we feel. 
Sandy’s wretched enough without our adding to it,” ad- 
monished Phy] as they kicked off their slippers and climbed 
into bed. A country bed, with a rustling corn-husk tick and 
the Angel Gabriel, busy with his tramp, embossed in pink 
on the white counterpane. ‘““What’s the matter?” 

Meg squirmed uneasily. “I can’t get comfortable. Think 
I must be lying on a cob.” 

‘From where 1 am, I can see the moon setting. It’s so low 
in the sky that one of its horns has gone down behind 
Sharkey Mountain. The world’s awfully beautiful, Meg.” 

“Uh-huh,” Meg murmured drowsily. 
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OHN BACON, in hiking trim, swung down 

the road from the Sponnaberry farm. The 
day was young, and the sun still so near the 
horizon that alternate bars of gold and shadow 
striped his path. 

The group at the Duryea place awaited him 
outside the gate, girls and boys in sweaters and 
shorts, and Miss Birdie in the light-blue knitted 
sports dress. A large blue hat perched high 
on her blond ‘‘crimps.”’ Under the crook of 
her elbow rested two shoe-boxes, tied to- 
gether, presumably containing the cake and 
the bottle of sweet pickles. ‘This hat's a little 
hard to keep on,” ‘she confided. “It has an 
clastic to go under my pug in the back.” 

Red, with the thermos bottles, strode up 
the road and met John half way. ‘That your 
contribution to the lunch, Jock?” He glanced 
skeptically at the large square package, paper 
thin, under John’s left arm. 

“Mrs. Sponnaberry’s gridiron. My contribu- 
tion is at the butcher shop in Pottersville. Two 
man-sized beefsteaks. We'll stop for them on 
our way.”” He slapped the pocket of his shirt. “Salt and 
pepper!” 

“Hurry up, you two,” shouted Sandy from the Duryea 
group. 

John raised his head to respond, and came to a startled 
halt. ‘Miss Birdie isn’t going, is she?” 

Red looked guilty. “Couldn't help it, Jock. I did my best, 
and so did Phyl. But-—”” He hesitated. "But Sally egged 
her on to come. I forgot to tell you last night. Our talk about 
the boat knocked it out of my head.” 

John’s face clouded. “She can’t possibly do it. It’s ten 
miles!’’ He stood for a moment regarding the blue blot that 
was Miss Birdie, and suddenly a smile, half-rueful, curved 
his lip. ‘In her best dress, and with her lunch all packed! 
Tell you what, Red! We'll take the bus to Pottersville, and 
ride back on it. That'll cut off four miles. When we come 
to the woods, if you'll take the steaks and the grid, I'll get 
her over the ground somchow. We can’t ask her to go 
back now.” 


HE bus for Pottersville poked its blunt yellow nose 

around a bend of the road at the moment, and the two 
boys sprinted down the hill ahead of it, shepherding the 
astonished and loudly questioning Duryea group aboard 
with the admonition to “get on the bus and listen to ex- 
planations afterward.” 

In a few minutes they were disembarking in Pottersville. 
John ran up the street to gather in the beefsteaks, made an 
inquiry of the butcher as to the trail, and the party, full 
of jokes and gayety, left the highroad and struck into the 
green gloom of the woods. 

At first the wood-path was delightful, and the early 
morning fresh and cool under the green forest roof. But 
the trail soon became obscure and difficult. The sun and tem- 
perature rose together, and the day, for mountain weather, 
could almost have been called hot. 

In spite of the heat, the spirits of the hikers did not flag. 
Laughing and shouting, they scrambled over rotten logs, 
now and then plunging a leg above the knee into what 
had appeared to be a shallow bed of wet brown leaves. Red 
and Sandy staged a mock-battle in the sun-flecked dimness, 
pelting each other with fungus heads, when the party had 
to wait for John and Miss Birdie who toiled painfully in 
the rear. Phyl, pausing to empty a pebble out of her shoe, 
looked back, and a scrap of their conversation reached her 
ears. 

Miss Birdie carried her hat in her hand, John mopped his 
brow from time to time, but his manner toward his com- 
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MISS BIRDIE 
CLUTCHED WILDLY 
AT JOHN'S SHOULDER 


panion was perfection. The two shoe-boxes were under 
his arm. 

“Put your head down, Miss Birdie. Those branches'Il catch 
your hair again. Don’t step there! That log’s rotten. Put 
your foot where you see the print of mine in that moss. Let 
me step ahead and tramp down those brambles. They'll 
tear your dress.” 

Miss Birdie looked pathetic. Her jaunty air was gone. 
“I'm afraid of snakes, Mr. Bacon,” she confided. “Doesn't 
that look like one over there?” 

“That's a stick. Mr. Sponnaberry says there are very few 
poisonous snakes in this region.” 

“Even if it wasn’t poisonous, I wouldn’t like it,” she 
ventured. 

“There are a few rattlers over on Sharkey Mountain, I 
believe, but that’s all.” 

“What's to prevent their crawling off Sharkey Moun- 
tain?’’ Miss Birdie looked behind her timorously. 

“The answer to that is, that they don’t. I suppose they 
like to stay home with their wives and little snakes,” said 
John cheerfully. 

Phyl turned and joined them. She took Miss Birdie’s hat 
and forcibly gained possession of the shoe-boxes. ‘I’m a 
selfish idiot,” she reproached herself. 

There was a sudden shout from Sandy, on ahead. ‘End 
of the trail! Ladies and gentlemen, the Ladder of Fortune!” 

With an answering shout, the party took to their heels 
and raced for it. Meg tripped on one of the sharp triangles 
of rock bristling in the path, and fell flat, but she picked 
herself up, and tore on. Even Miss Birdie accelerated her 
pace. 

The trail, which had wound upward for the last two miles, 
stopped with startling abruptness, broadening out into a 
small plateau, yellow with sunlight, and edged with the 
mottled trunks of ancient sycamores. A great rock, lemon- 
gray with lichens, closed in one side, and against it leaned 
a long iron ladder, stained crimson with rust, and in places 
padded with moss. 

Sandy and Ace were already half way up, and Sally had 
her foot on the lowest round. “Test it, Ace, before the 
girls try it!’ shouted John from the rear as he helped Miss 
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Birdie around the bend. “We don’t want a broken leg!” 

He found a seat for his companion on a log, and heaved 
an unconscious sigh. Then he tightened his belt and, tak- 
ing out his handkerchief, scrubbed his face and neck. 

Miss Birdie sat with turned in toes. “You can’t think 
how my feet hurt me.” 

There was an overhang of earth and coarse grass at the 
top of the ladder, promising a difficult ascent, and a descent 
harder still. And beside this hazard, there was another. A 
great boulder rested on the main rock from which the over- 
hang projected, just close enough to the edge to afford 
along its face a footpath, dangerously narrow, but widen- 
ing at the farther end. To reach the open space beyond— 
and the view—one must go by this path. All else was 
blocked by impassable brambles. 


HE hiking party refused to be daunted by these ob- 

stacles. The boys helped the girls, and together they 
climbed and exclaimed, came down, and climbed to exclaim 
again. For the view was all that Mr. Sponnaberry had 
promised. 

“Come on, Red,” called John presently, when the view 
had been sufficiently admired. ‘Let's scout around and find 
the spring Mr. Sponnaberry spoke of. He drew me a map.” 
The two boys vanished among the sycamores, while the 
others started preparations for the picnic meal. 

The little clearing became the scene of cheerful activity. 
Ace was fussing with the fire, Sandy was setting stones to 
accommodate the gridiron, and Meg and Sue were helping 
Phyl unpack the lunch. In contrast to all this bustling about, 
Miss Birdie sat in a slumped position on the fallen tree, 
while Sally Burke lounged idly beside her. And Satan, as 
usual, found some mischief for Sally's hands to do. 

“T'd like to see the view, too,” suggested Miss Birdie, who 
had not moved from her lowly pedestal. 

“No reason why you shouldn't,” said Sally. “I'll help 
you climb the ladder.” 

Phyl raised her head. ‘Oh, don’t,” she said earnestly. “She 
might fall and kill herself.” 

““Fiddle-sticks!” Sally took Miss Birdie’s hand and pulled 
her to her feet. She edged her toward the ladder’s foot. “I 
dare you, Miss Birdie.” 

Phyllis sprang up, shedding cup cakes from her lap upon 
the moss. She ran to the ladder and fended Miss Birdie off 
with an outstretched arm. “No, no, Miss Birdie—it's too 
hard to get over the edge. You're pretty heavy, you know.” 
Then, as the two persisted, “Sandy and Ace, don’t let Miss 
Birdie go up! Oh, where is Jock?” 

Sandy left his stone-setting and, hands in pockets, stroiled 
to the ladder. “Better not try it, Miss Birdie.” It was always 
hard for Sandy to realize that a situation could be serious. 

Ace, at a critical point in his fire-making, looked over his 
shoulder. “Drop it, Sally!" he ordered, and bent to blow 
again upon the sticks. 

Sally's chin went up and her dark eyes sparkled. “I double- 
dare you, Miss Birdie.” 

Miss Birdie looked fearfully up the ladder. She smiled 
a watery smile. ‘I don’t think I can refuse a double-dare. 
If you'll help me, Sally.” 

“I'll come right behind you. You couldn’t fall.” 

Unheeding the vigorous protests of the group below, they 
commenced the ascent of the ladder. They had little difh- 
culty until they were nearly at the top, so nearly, indeed, 
that the lower needles of a tall bare-trunked pine, growing 
close to the rock, brushed their faces. 

Reaching the overhang, Miss Birdie seized a pine-root and 
scrambled for a breath-taking second on hands and knees. 
Sally, exerting all her strength, gave her an overpowering 
push from the rear, and together they made the summit. 

“I can’t walk so near the edge!” Miss Birdie gasped, 
when they reached the footpath. (Continued on page 38) 
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are happily planning to be bridesmaids before the sum- 
mer is past. 

While this article is especially for you, the bridesmaids of 
this present summer, it isn’t for you alone. It is for every 
girl, whether she’s been asked to serve as a bridesmaid or not. 
For while this is June, it is just one June. There are other 
Junes ahead, and other years. You may not need to know 
the rules of wedding etiquette at this particular moment. But 
sooner or later a wedding will come along in which you will 
be vitally interested. It may be your sister's, your cousin’s, 
your aunt’s, your best friend’s, or your own. And when that 
wedding does arrive, you'll want to know what’s what in 
wedding procedure. 

It isn’t as though fashions in wedding etiquette changed 
every season. If they did, there would be little use in study- 
ing the rules in advance. But weddings follow virtually the 
same procedure year after year. Novel ideas are frowned 
upon. People who love to give parties that are “different” 
want their weddings to be exactly according to tradition. No 
bride says, “I’m going to be original, and make up my own 
wedding etiquette.” No, indeed, she sticks to the old customs 
and old ways. Like her mother before her, she wears “‘some- 
thing old, something new, something borrowed, something 
blue.” Her wedding cake is made from an old family recipe ; 
the same type of good luck pieces are inserted that are usual- 
ly inserted in wedding cakes. 

So—whether you are to be a bridesmaid this summer, or 
whether you aren't, there should be something useful for 
you in this wedding etiquette article. And just for the sake 
of making our talk more friendly and intimate, I’m going 


[ie June, the favorite month for weddings. Many of you 
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THE 


ITS AN EXCITING 
MOMENT WHEN THE 
BRIDE TOSSES HER 
BOUQUET TO HER 
ATTENDANTS BELOW 


to ask all of you who aren't prospective bridesmaids at least 
to pretend that you are. 

We'll begin by supposing that you and your family are 
seated at breakfast. The mail arrives, and your father sorts 
out the letters. 

“Here’s one for you, Daughter,” he says as he hands you a 
square white envelope. The handwriting and postmark are 
unfamiliar. You hurriedly slit open the envelope and glance 
quickly through the contents. 

“Oh, Mother, Daddy, everyone,” you exclaim, probably 
in great excitement for nothing like this has ever happened 
to you before. ‘‘My letter is from a girl who is engaged to 
Cousin Bob. She’s asked me to be a bridesmaid at her 
wedding.” 

“Cousin Bob engaged!” Mother sets down the coffee pot 
and looks astonished. ‘But he hasn't written us a word about 
it.” (He should have, you know, as soon as the engagement 
was announced.) 

“As a matter of fact,”’ Father speaks up, “Bob Aas written. 
His letter is right here. I was reading it when this young 
lady—” meaning you, of course—'‘interrupted me. It’s ad- 
dressed to me, but it’s for all the family. ‘Dear Uncle Jim, 
Aunt Evelyn, and Cousins,’ he starts out. “You'll be interested 
to hear that Pamela Thornton of Beaufort and I have just an- 
nounced our engagement. Perhaps you have heard Jim speak 
of her. He met her at a house party last winter, and I think 
he'll tell you that I’m really a very lucky fellow. She is a 
darling, and I’m eager for all of you to meet her. I know you 
will be proud to have her in the family. 

“ “The wedding is to be June twentieth, in church with all 
the fixings. Jim has promised to run down for the wedding 
He will be an usher, and I believe Pamela intends to ask 
the kid cousin—’ that’s you—'to be a bridesmaid. 

“ “Write and congratulate me. Love to all. Sincerely, Bob.’ ” 

Jim, we'll say, is your oldest brother, a rather grown-up 
young person, away from home working at his first job. As 
brothers go, Jim is a great help to you when he is around, 
which isn’t often. You remember that he has been an usher 
before, and a best man, too. He’ll know all about weddings 
—and you are glad he is to be in the party. 

While these thoughts are running through your head, you 
notice that Elsie, your ten-year-old sister, is looking at you 
enviously. “Elizabeth,” she says solemnly, “are you really 
going to march in the bridal procession? What will you 
wear? Will you have a train and a basket of flowers?” There 
is awe in her voice, and a respect you’ve never noticed be- 
fore. 

“When is it? May I go, too? I want to see Sis marching,” 
your small brother undoubtedly pipes up at this moment. 
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Little brothers never want to miss a single thing, do they? 

By this time probably everyone is talking at once and 
exclaiming, so Father decides to take a hand. 

“Read us your letter, Daughter,” he quietly suggests. “Let's 
hear what all this is about.” 

“ “Dear Elizabeth,’ ’’ you read while the family quiets 
down to listen. “ “Your cousin Bob Owen and I are to be 
married, on Thursday, June twentieth, at Grace Church here 
in Beaufort. Bob has asked your brother Jim to be an usher, 
and I want you to be one of my bridesmaids. I’m planning 
to have six bridesmaids, two flower girls, and a maid of 
honor. 

‘My sister Alice is to be maid of honor, and my two 
small nieces the flower girls. The bridesmaids, except your- 
self, are all school friends. They are dear girls, and you will 
like them, I’m sure. 

“*And now about your dress. I’d love to have all the 
bridesmaids wear frocks of bonbon pink net. Bob says that 
pink is becoming to you, and it happens to suit all the others, 





CATCH IT IF YOU CAN. THEN 
THERE'S EVERY CHANCE THAT 
YOU'LL BE THE NEXT BRIDE 
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BRIDESMAID! 


Being a bridesmaid is “More Fun When 
You Know the Rules.” Here they are in 









too. As yet nothing 
is definitely settled, 
so you must be perfectly frank and tell me honestly whether 
you like pink or not. I want you to enjoy wearing your dress, 
not only at the wedding but afterwards. 

“Oh, I do hope you'll be able to come. Let me know as 
soon as you can. I'll be waiting most eagerly to hear from you. 
Yours very sincerely, Pamela Thornton. PS—Daddy and 
Mother want all of you to come to the wedding. Mother will 
write about it soon, but meanwhile tell Jack and Elsie we 
shall be expecting them and, of course, your mother and 
father must plan to come.’ ” 

Jack gives a whoop as you read the postscript, and Elsic’s 
face is radiant. Your own expression, however, is more com- 
plex. Being a bridesmaid will mean getting another frock, 
and you're remembering that you had a new one not so long 
ago. You look at Father, and then at Mother. 

‘May I go?” you ask pleadingly. 

“How about it, Mother ?”” Dad asks, shifting the responsi- 

bility to her. “Will the budget stand a bridesmaid’s 
outfit ?”’ 

Your heart skips a beat while you wait for 

her reply. 

“I think so,” is what she probably an- 
swers, being an understanding mother. 
“She'll need another party dress before 
the winter is over, ht isn’t very ex- 
pensive. Besides, that kind of dress is 
never really out of style.” 

You flash her a look of gratitude as 
she continues, ‘‘Bob hasn't a sister to be 
a bridesmaid. Surely his cousin Elizabeth 
should represent the family.” 

What a lot of excitement from that 
time on! Letters fly back and forth about 
your dress, the color of your slippers, 
whether you'll need a hat, the hour of the 
wedding rehearsal, and a dozen and one 
details. 

It’s all new to you. As the “kid cousin” 
you are the youngest bridesmaid in the 
party. Therefore you don’t want to fail 
in any duty, or slip up on a single point 
of wedding etiquette. 

Without being told, you know, of 
| course, that your very first duty is to re- 
| - ply to Pamela’s letter. You do so prompt- 
ly, writing in the same friendly tone in 
which her letter to you was written. 

Since Mother and Dad have decided 
you may accept, (Continued on page 32) 





THE STORY SO FAR: The Haydens of the Rocking Chair 
Ranch, a large happy-go-lucky family, had frittered away 
their land to pay for impractical schemes. They were alarmed 
to find that a hostile old woman, ‘‘All-alone’’ Smith, had 
bought the land they sold. To save the ranch, Bendy Hay- 
den, the oldest daughter, borrowed money from the bank 
on a ninety-day note, and bought a dairy herd, giving the 
cows as security. But, as her sister Laura said, Bendy was 
heedless. She thought more about an attractive new neigh- 
bor, Jim Thorne, who raised horses, than about selling 
cream; and though she always squabbled with Jim, she 
enjoyed driving his car in return for delivering milk at his 
ranch. 

At the Grange dance Bendy learned that her cows were 
sick from eating wet alfalfa, which she had thoughtlessly 
given them. Two of them died, to her bitter sorrow. After- 
ward she resolved to stick strictly to business. She re- 
turned Jim’s car, and had a serious quarrel with him when 
she did so. 

Later, Bendy was horrified to learn that the bank had 
sold her note for its cash value to “All-alone’’ Smith, as 
she had saved no money with which to repay the loan! 
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PART VII 


edges. First there was Ben who wrote to her, “Be sure 

you know this poem by the time I come home.” But 
Ben didn’t come home. Then there was the pony, Chicf- 
tain, that she had been so sure would arrive, first heralded 
by a telegram of announcement. But not a word concerning 
Chieftain. 

Every time Bendy returned from hauling cream to Slow 
Water, Skipper Ann hurried out to meet her. “Did the tele- 
gram come about Chieftain?” 

No telegram came. But one day Bendy brought out with 
the other mail a letter from the Good Fellowship Company 
in Chicago, addressed to Miss Ann Hayden. Another carton, 
too. Bendy furtively carried both to Murdock’s bunk house. 

“I don’t want Skipper to see this stuff,” she panted, “‘or 
she’ll wear herself to a frazzle trying to sell it.” 

Murdock and Bendy read the letter together. The same 
enthusiastic manager urged promptness, and aliveness to 


S'cies ANN’S rosy optimism was withering at the 














By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


Bendy realizes that Jim Thorne is 


opportunity. The number of points already accredited her 
ranked among the highest. Many who had a wishbone in- 
stead of a backbone had dropped out. Here was the next 
lap of the race. Here were twenty-four bottles of Egyptian 
turtle-oil lotion, founded on a recipe old as the tombs of 
Egypt. : | 

“Which will sell themselves,” murmured Bendy grimly. 

Murdock’s vituperative vocabulary was colorful. He'd 
write to this big bag of wind. He’d write to them dirty 
crooks in Washington, and tell them what a skin game was 
going on under their noses. 

“I wish you would,” Bendy said crossly. With an ach- 
ingly cold foot inside a stubby boot, she pushed the carton 
far under Murdock’s bunk. “They ought to know about a 
Company that keeps stringing people along.” 

Bendy’s heart ached to think of little Skipper Ann climb- 
ing the icy rungs of the windmill over and over, of her stand- 
ing at the top, her eyes straining across the plains to Jim 
Therne’s ranch while her skirts whipped away from her 
thin legs like a flag whipping away from its pole. She 
thought of the uncertainty of Skipper Ann's smile—and 
Skipper’s smile had always been the biggest thing about her. 































































































































2 Illustrations by Joseph Stahley 
not a “hateful neighbor” after all 


Yet Bendy never expected Murdock to write to anyone in 
Washington. He was always threatening to, and never did. 
But the next morning when she emerged in the shivery gray- 
ness, to see if the fire had held over in her stove in the cow 
barn, she saw a saddled and spent horse, with a rider in the 
saddle, before the barn door. At first Bendy didn’t recognize 
their own buckskin bronco, for his sweating hide was frost- 
ed white. Nor did she immediately recognize the slumped 
figure atop him as Murdock. 

“Why, Murdock, are you coming—or going?” 

“I have been,” he announced dramatically. ‘Girl, I finally 
boiled over. I wrote to the Senator from Illinois. I told him 
the worm had turned. I told him it was a long lane that 
didn’t—didn’t—have a gate. What I didn’t tell him ain't 
worth sharpenin’ a pencil for.” 

Bendy’s chuckle and sigh were mixed. ‘Well, it may have 
helped you, but I doubt if it'll have any effect on the cause 
of Chieftain.” She had to help the stiffened Murdock out 
of the saddle. She pulled off the saddle, and the odorous 
steamy saddle blanket. ‘‘Here, drop down and rest while | 
get the fire going.” 

She dropped the warm saddle blanket over the muttering 
Murdock. “I told him it was a cryin’ sin to 
heaven. .. .”’ But before Bendy was through 
shaking down the stove, Murdock slept. 


ECEMBER’S snows hugged close to the 

plains. December's winds ruffled the 
rough, thick coats of Tillie and Tom. Decem- 
ber’s chill crept into the bones and stayed 
there. 

One cold Saturday, two weeks before 
Christmas, when the cream can had to be 
wrapped with old comforters to keep its con- 
tents from freezing, Bendy stopped to visit 
Ellie Drummy. Ellie had knit for her heavy 
mittens, red inside and black outside. 

Ben had answered her letter, Ellie said, 
the one that told him about the ranch up 
north where they had experimented with 
crossing wild turkey toms with domestic 
hens. He wrote that he'd try to go up there 
and look over the results. 

Ellie’s eyes, as she discussed turkeys, re- 
flected the shining raptness of Ben’s. And an 
agony of envy filled Bendy, because her own 
workaday plans were such unshining, flat- 
footed things. 

“He asked all sorts of questions about you 
all—and how you were getting along, and 
about your cows,” said Ellie. 

“His interest seems the long-distance 
kind,” Bendy answered bitterly. 

“Oh, and I forgot to tell you,” Ellie 
chuckled, “that our Abner has taken to rav- 
ing about you lately. What courage, what 
steadfastness you have—in short, what a re- 
markable girl you are.” 

Bendy didn’t answer. She was squirming 
chilblained toes in discomfort. Remarkable ! 


TEARS FROZE STIFF ON BENDY’S CHEEKS AS 
ANN’'S WEAK, ANSWERING WHISTLE SOUNDED 
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Well, that was better than being called heedless—than be- 
ing told she was childish, than being told to get out of Jim 
Thorne’s barn. Would that memory never stop rankling in 
her heart ? 

Aloud, she said, ‘“‘Have you ever found anything to cure 
chilblains ?” 

““Nary a thing! They’re like a hopeless love—incurable, 
and always bobbing up when you least expect it.” Ellie 
looked keenly at Bendy sitting close to the stove, at her old 
leather coat, its sheepskin collar rubbed and worn, at her 
hair tucked too tightly under a warm brown beret. Her weary 
flatness was so unlike the sparkle that was always Bendy’s. 

“We used to call you the fightingest and laughingest twin. 
I hate to see a happy-go-lucky Hayden get too remarkable. 
Sounds like the president of the Ladies’ Aid.”” Ellie put out 
a wistful hand as Bendy rose to go. 

‘“Happy-go-luckiness doesn’t pay ninety-day notes.” But 
Bendy held her friend’s small, blunt hand in her mittened 
one a minute. “I’m making the cows pay, Ellie. But, gee, I 
feel as glum as All-alone Smith.” 


ty week until Christmas. The midday sun was warm. 
A genial Chinook wind sucked up the snow. But 
Chinook winds in winter are like the smiles of false 
friends—giving promise of warmth and loveliness which 
will never be fulfilled. 

Murdock, dragging a stiff leg, glanced up at the deep 
blueness of the sky. “My leg’s knottin’ up on me,” he 
grumbled, ‘and that’s a sign of a blizzard. I don’t trust 
them little gray flannel clouds over there in the corner.” 

But the day was lovely, 
balmy. The cows were out to 
pasture. Bendy, grimy and be- 
smudged, was engrossed in a 
scheme for piping water from 
the tank in the cowshed to a 
barrel she had sawed in two and 
put in the calf-pen. 

Joe came in once, and she 
stilled her pounding to listen. 

“Say, Bendy, the homestead- 
er told me he brought out a 
telegram for All-alone Smith. 
And All-alone asked him to 
read it—because her eyes are so 
bad.” 

“What did the 
say ?”” 

“It was from her lawyer 
brother in California. And he’s 
coming out. He’s coming to get 
her affairs straightened out. 
That’s what the homesteader 
said.” 

A cold uneasiness made the 
hammer heavy in Bendy’s hand. 
All-alone’s lawyer brother coming to Slow Water to straight- 
en out her affairs. How would that affect the Haydens? 

Later in the afternoon, when she was sawing two-by- 
fours for the pipe line, Skipper Ann came in. She had a 
mussed piece of paper and a pencil. She asked, “How do 
you spell remember?” 

Bendy spelled it slowly while Skipper Ann, paper pressed 
against a feed box, wrote it. Skipper volunteered, “I’m writ- 
ing to Ben. You don’t suppose he'd forget about our birth- 
day, do you, Bendy?” 

“He never has, Skipper Ann.” 

Ann sighed, ‘““There’s some other long words. Look, see 
where I hold my finger,—will you write them in? Write 
wanted in this place, and birthday here where the d is. And 
then present after it. Is there room for present?” 


OVER AND OVER SHE 
CLIMBED THE STEEP 
ICY RUNGS OF THE 
WINDMILL, HER EYES 
STRAINING ACROSS 
THE EMPTY PLAINS 


telegram 
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“Yes, I can crowd it in.” Poor, lonely, loving Skipper 

Ann! The labored-over letter put a lump in Bendy’s throat. 
“Dear Ben. Do you remember when you got me for 
your birthday present? What I want for our birthday 
is you.” 

“I thought,” went on Ann wistfully, “that maybe I'd get 
Chieftain for my birthday-Christmas present. I don’t know 
why he doesn’t come. Do you suppose Thomassa’s Don 
Jimmy forgot to put out the red flag when Ellie telephoned 
that Chieftain came? Do you think he’s the kind that 
forgets, Bendy?” 

“I don’t know.” Bendy wished that she were the kind to 
forget. She was tired of that ache in her heart which, like 
chilblains, seemed to have no cure. 

“When are you going to town?” Ann persisted. 

“Not till the cream can is full.” Bendy squirmed under 
the pipeline to fit two rusty pieces of pipe together. Skipper 
Ann was asking her something and, busily pounding, she 
nodded absently. The little girl went out. 

Bendy worked on, in the quiet calf-shed, for an hour or 
two. She went out then to the windmill to turn the water 
on. The day’s soft breeze had become a fitful thing. And 
when Bendy leaned back to watch the water run into newly- 
fitted pipes, she felt the ominous heaviness of the air. The 
sun had disappeared, leaving only a red steamy cast to the 
sky where it had been, and an eerie stillness as though earth 
and sky were waiting, breathless. 

In the barn, Tillie’s colt was fidgeting and thumping at 
the door. It had evidently been shut up to keep it from fol- 
lowing Tillie. But who had ridden Tillie? Bendy whistled 
shrilly, and Joe, with Ruble on 
his shoulder, stuck his head out 
of the blacksmith shop. 

“Did someone ride Tillie?” 

Joe yelled back, “Skipper 
Ann. She said you told her she 
could ride Tillie over to the 
Thorne ranch!” 

Bendy felt a sudden suffocat- 
ing foreboding—a blizzard was 
so close upon them. ‘Why did 
she go?” she demanded sharply. 

“She wanted to ask Jim 
Thorne if he’d forgotten to put 
up the red flag when Ellie tel- 
ephoned about the pony. And 
she wanted him to mail a letter 
for her, to Ben.” 

Bendy hurriedly threw the 
saddle on the roan in the barn. 
She took the road that led past 
All-alone Smith’s place, and on 
to Jim Thorne’s. Then she saw 
something that made sharper 
the lump of foreboding in her 
chest. A saddled Tillie was 
standing at All-alone Smith’s gate. Bendy knew well what 
had happened. Skipper must have gotten off for something, 
and the wily Tillie, knowing her helplessness, had left her 
and headed back toward home and her colt. 

Bendy loped all the way to Jim Thorne’s ranch, standing 
up in the stirrups to look over the plains for a small trudg- 
ing figure. Oh, surely, Ann had reached the Thorne ranch. 
Maybe she hadn’t tied Tillie tightly. Maybe even now she 
was sitting in the kitchen with the garrulous Thomassa. 

Jim Thorne was forking hay off the stack into the square 
windows and mangers of one of his barns beneath. In that 
very barn they two had stood and hurled angry words at 
each other, but this worry crowded that memory into the 
background. Bendy called out, “Is Ann here?” 

She knew from the surprised (Continued on page 43) 








Another Bushy and Lofty story in which 
Bushy demonstrates that a kid sister 


canhave — TT | 


LAST | 


WORD 


BY EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


USHY RYDER would not have chosen to be discov- 
ered with her head and shoulders practically concealed 
in the library wastebasket. Indeed, she supposed that 

her brother, Edward Lofting Ryder, had already left the 
house. Unfortunately, he was not only still under the same 
roof, but he had picked out this moment of all others to 
enter the room where his sister presented so undignified 
an appearance. 

“Ah,” he observed, startling Bushy so that she knocked 
over the basket as she hastily emerged, “ah! Up to your 
infantile practices, I perceive. What is it this time—milk- 
bottle tops, or bits of string?” 

Bushy shoved back her mop of hair, and glared at her 
elder brother disdainfully. 

“That shows all you know, Lofty Ryder!’’ she exclaimed. 
“You seem to think I’m interested in that sort of thing. 
One doesn’t collect milk-bottle tops, at my age.” 

“Oh, doesn’t one?” said Lofty. “Excuse me, my child. 
I didn’t realize that your concern over the contents of waste- 
baskets had progressed beyond that point. May I ask just 
what the object of your scavenging is, at the moment, then?” 

When Lofty talked like this, his sister always had extreme 
difficulty in restraining herself. It was only too true that from 
an early age she had been interested in the small treasure- 
trove that could be found among the discarded belongings 
of her elders. When younger, she had felt no self-conscious- 
ness about exhibiting the prizes she sometimes retrieved from 
among the scrap papers and torn envelopes—but nowadays it 
was a quite different matter. Indeed, for a good while she had 
been practicing her hobby in darkest secrecy, and to be caught 
red-handed like this was most humiliating. At such moments 
she always yearned for Lofty’s command of language. 

“If you must know,” she said haughtily, “I consider that, 
in times like these, this family is shockingly wasteful and 
extravagant. I feel that it is my duty to make up for this by 
saving all the perfectly good things which you and others 
have thrown away. I have gathered up enough stuff to com- 
pletely outfit my office, if you must know, without spending 
a penny.” 

“Your office!” said Lofty. “Your office! Oh, my stars!" 

With which he took himself off. But though he had had 
the last word, Bushy was left with the comfortable notion 
that she had really worsted him and justified herself. This 
gave her particular satisfaction for, at the present time, her 
relations with Lofty were not particularly cordial. A deep 








“POOR OLD PUPKINS,” SHE SAID TO HIM DULCETLY 


and burning grievance rankled within Bushy’s heart and, she 
felt sure, it was not likely soon to die down. Two weeks ago 
Lofty had been given a puppy by a man who raised dogs— 

and Lofty, instead of keeping the darling, clumsy, bouncey, 
enchanting creature, had presented it to Margie Olmsted. To 
Margie Olmsted, when he knew how Bushy longed for a 
puppy! And just because Mother objected to the poor little 
thing, owing to the fact that, during the only night it had 
passed under the Ryder roof, it had chewed the thumbs off 
a pair of pigskin gloves, broken a Chinese plate, and scratched 
the front of the mahogany sideboard—just because of this, 
Lofty had given the puppy to Margie. Given it to her with 
a gallant and dashing air, as if he'd gone to the ends of the 
earth on purpose to get it for her. And now Margie thought 
Lofty even more wonderful than ever. 

“Oh, they make me sick—sick !”” Bushy said bitterly to the 
wastebasket as she righted it. “Just because they're older— 
and what does that count? Because they're graduating, and 
Margie’s going to give the old valedictory! What's so won- 
derful about that? I daresay I shall give the valedictory for 
my class when I graduate.” 

Thus muttering, Bushy gathered up her spoils and re- 
treated to her “office” with them. This sanctum had been 
created by herself in a corner of the attic where her dolls’ 
house had stood’ when she was young. Not that Bushy had 
ever cared much about dolls, but she had dutifully visited 
the dolls’ house at intervals until one day she had suddenly 
ousted it, and the office began gradually to take form. At 
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present it consisted of an old desk with a 
drawer that locked and several pigeonholes. Leslie 
Bushy had rigged an extension lamp from the 

wall-plug and, with its green paper shade, it looked very 
businesslike. Here she executed her homework, wrote such 
letters as she thought necessary, and carried on more serious 
and secret businesses. The equipment of the office—mostly, 
as she had claimed, salvaged from the lavish wastebaskets of 
her family—was neatly sorted and disposed in the drawers 
and shelves. Paper-clips, pencil stubs, envelopes with trans- 
parent “windows,” much paper blank on one side, small 
containers with screw tops, coupons to be filled out for free 
samples, reports of stock companies in impressively bound 
pamphlets whose covers could be used for binding original 
efforts, little memorandum folders with the compliments of 
the grocer, pieces of cellophane, last year’s almanacs still 
full of useful information—all the flotsam and jetsam of Mr. 
Ryder’s considerable mail. Bushy’s office was indeed fur- 
nished with much that was still useful to one who appre- 
ciated it. 

After sorting out this morning’s haul—here a good piece 
of cardboard, there a small box filled with partitions which 
surely ought to come in handy somehow—Bushy settled her- 
self to the more serious business of the hour. Fumbling in- 
side her dress, she dragged out a key attached to a rather 
weighty brass chain, and unlocked the middle drawer of her 
desk. Within lay the pages of her novel, begun a week ago 
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and with no immediate end in sight. It might 
not have occurred to her to write a whole 
novel, had she not recently found discarded a 
sheaf of good paper, blank on the back and with a lot of 
typewriting on the face—old themes of Lofty’s. Deploring 
the wastefulness of the modern world, she had added it with 
pleasure to her collection and, soon after, the novel had be 
gun to take form. Bushy got it out, and reread its beginning. 
“The beautiful Vera Leroy was spending a month at 

her uncle’s ranch, the Double Q. Everything seemed very 
strange to her, and she would have been very homesick had 

it not been for Jim Jones, a tall and handsome cowboy.” 


Turner 


ERSONALLY, Bushy would far rather have had her 

heroine a hard-riding, straight-shooting girl, to whom 
nothing would scem very strange. But she felt afraid that this 
was not the type for a real novel—so the beautiful Vera pur- 
sued her languid way for several pages. This morning, feeling 
rather bitter, Bushy at length caught up her pencil and added 
an episode in which the handsome Jim Jones, having prom- 
ised the lovely Vera a horse of her own, gave it instead to 
one Belle Magee—an unpleasing character invented for the 
purpose. After causing Vera to unburden herself in no un- 
certain terms, among which she referred to Jim as a ‘‘viper’”’ 
and a “cold-blooded coyote,” Bushy decided to call it a day. 
Novel-writing was hard work, and having suddenly turned 
her hero into a villain, she was at a loss how to get him back 
again. Perhaps it would be better as a short story anyway— 
The Faithless Cow puncher—and let it go at that. She had 
used nearly all that good bunch of paper, too, and she 
thought she'd better wait until more turned up in the scraps, 
instead of sacrificing her school pads. She locked up her great 
work, dropped the key out of sight down her neck, and went 
downstairs in search of food. 

She was lucky enough to find a slice of apple pie in the 
pantry and, after deciding that there was not enough of it to 
be worth anyone’s saving for another meal, proceeded to eat 
it with great satisfaction. She heard Lofty come in with a 
slam of the door, and go dashing upstairs to his room. And 
just as she had finished her snack, and was licking the last 
flake of pastry from the corner of her mouth, her brother 
came downstairs again, with a breathless rush. 

“What in the world is the matter with you?”” Bushy asked 
him at once, for it was plain that he was not the same Lofty 
who had made sarcastic remarks about scrap-basket scaveng- 
ing, a short time ago. 

“Nothing’s matter,” he growled, knocking the rain out of 
his hat which he had apparently only just remembered to 
take off. ‘““You eating again?” 

“Piece of pie,’’ Bushy admitted. ‘I'd have saved it for you, 
if I'd known how blue you were going to be. What is it— 
doesn’t Margie like the puppy after all?” 

“Shut up!” Lofty implored. “Don’t talk about Margie. 
Darn the puppy!” 

Bushy was really surprised, his distress sounded so genu- 
ine. He didn’t even think up grand phrases in which to tell 
her to mind her own business. 

“She doesn’t like it,’’ Bushy guessed. ‘‘And if she doesn’t, 
we might just as well have the sweet, darling, wogglesome 
little thing back—” ; 

“Will you quit?” cried Lofty. “What do you know about 
Life? What do you know about Trouble?” 

The anguished echo of his voice stayed with Bushy after 
he had dashed upstairs again, two steps at a time. His sister 
whistled. She was puzzled, and she was dismayed. With a 
tact which Lofty was too much preoccupied to notice, she did 
not tease him at the lunch table, nor draw the attention of his 
parents to the fact that he 
was talking little and eat- 
ing less. And they, too, 
refrained from comment. 


“CAN'T I GET AWAY FROM YOU?” 
HE SQUEAKED. “CAN'T YOU SEE 
I'M LOOKING FOR SOMETHING?” 
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Some time after lunch 
Bushy had occasion to go 
down cellar after some tools. 
She had decided to employ 
the afternoon—which was 
rainy—in constructing an- 
other shelf for the office, a 
shelf strong enough to hold 
books. But what was her as- 
tonishment to behold, in the 
dimness of the cellarway, 
the lower portion of her 
brother Edward Lofting— 
apparently lacking the upper 
part of his anatomy. In an- 
other instant she perceived 
that his head and shoulders 
were concealed in the trash 
barrel, from which he was 
wildly clawing papers, boxes, 
and empty cans. 

“Ah!” said Bushy, unable 
to resist this amazing oppor- 
tunity given her by some 
kind fate. “Ah! Up to your 
infantile practices, I observe. 
Milk-bottle tops, or tomato 
cans?” 

Lofty withdrew a tousled 
head and crimson face from 
the barrel. 

“Can’t I get away from 
you?” he squeaked. “Can't 
you see I’m looking for 
something? Something im- 
portant, I mean, not old junk 
like you paw at.” 

“My stuff’s important to 
me,” Bushy said mildly. 
“And I never stoop so low 
as dirty trash barrels, any- 
how. I only investigate nice, 
respectable, clean scrap-bas- 
kets.” 

“You mean,” Lofty gasp- 
ed, “you think I’m trying to 
salvage stuff—the way you 
do? Oh, you uncomprehend- 
ing nincompoop! I'm trying 
to find something. Say, do 
you know whether last week's 
stuff has been taken out yet?” 

“Taken out?” Bushy asked. ‘You mean, have the barrels 
been emptied ? Of course they have. Manuel comes on Friday 
and puts them out. You know that as well as I do.” 

“Then last week’s trash is gone—irrevocably gone,” said 
Lofty hollowly. A wan glitter lighted his eye. “The dump!” 
he cried under his breath. The next moment he was springing 
up the cellar stairs. 

Bushy, deeply concerned, her hammer forgotten, dashed 
after him. 

“Lofty—you’re not going to the dump! In this rain! It’s 
an awful place! You couldn't possibly find anything, any- 
way !”’ 

“Will you let me alone?” shouted Lofty, as he struggled 
into his raincoat. 

Bushy felt singularly lonely and uncomfortable. This must 
be something really terrible—and she longed with all the 
vigor of an impulsive nature to help. It was inane, this pose 
of Lofty’s that she wouldn’t understand, that he was to be 
let alone. What did he think she was, anyhow—a baby of 
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BUSHY SHOT PAST HIM, CARRYING A LARGE ENVELOPE. "FOLLOW 
ME!"’ SHE YELPED. “YOU'LL BE ETERNALLY SORRY IF YOU DON’T.” 


some kind? Time and again she'd proved herself useful to 
him in a pinch, but he never remembered that. Then she 
thought of the puppy, and her sympathy cooled a little. She 
went off to build her shelf, after all. 


HE was hard at it when Lofty came back, wet and be- 

draggled, presumably from the dump. It was evident, 
and to be expected, that he had had no luck. He looked so 
woebegone when Bushy went to hunt him up, that she mag- 
nanimously made him a cup of cocoa, and found there was 
plenty for herself as well. 

“I wish you'd tell me what it is, Lofty,” she said per- 
suasively. “Honestly, I mean it. I won't tease. If it’s some- 
thing of yours that was thrown away by mistake, I might 
have found it in the course of my basket hunting.” 

Lofty took his head out of his (Continued on page 41) 





SOME LUCKY BIRD FAM- 
ILY WILL FIND A HOME 
IN A HAT THIS SEASON. 
WHEN YOU WANT TO 
PROVIDE AN UNUSUAL 
BIRD HOUSE, TRY THIS 
METHOD: CUT A HOLE 
IN THE CROWN OF A 
FARM H: AND TACK IT 
SFCUREFLY TO A_ BOARD 


THE KETTLE BOILS AT CAMP REDWING, RIBOLD, 
PENNSYLVANIA WHILE HUNGRY CAMPERS GATHER 
ROUND THE FIRE AWAITING THE’ RESULTS 


-A CANOE WILL TRANSPORT YOU 

rO MANY DIFFICULT PLACES ON 

YOUR QUEST FOR NATURE 

KNOWLEDGE. SWAMP FLOWERS 

CAN OFTEN BEST BE REACHED 
BY THIS MEANS 


OFF ON NATURE'S TRAIL TO STORE 
UP HAPPY MEMORIES FOR THE FU- 
TURE, MEMORIES OF GOOD COMRADE- 
SHIP ALONG THE WAY AND GAY AD- 
VENTURES, OF FIRELIGHT FLICKERING 
ON TREES AT NIGHT, AND OF FOOD 
EATEN AMONG TRUE FRIENDS WITH 
SAUCE OF HUNGER AND LAUGHTER 





RE HERE AGAIN when 
twood their Shring promise of delight 
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THE FLORA AND FAUNA 
OF THIS ROCKY POOL ARE 
OF ABSORBING INTEREST 
TO THE GIRL SCOUT WHO 
IS WORKING HARD TO 
WIN HER WATER LIFE 
FINDER BADGE. IF POLLI- 
WOGS NIBBLE HER TOES 
SHE WILL NOT MIND— 
IT’S PART OF THE FUN 
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THE TRACERY OF TREES AGAINST THE NIGHT FORMS 
A BACK DROP FOR THE CAMP-FIRE SONGS OF 
THE HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT GIRL SCOUT TROOP 


WERE TENTING TONIGHT ON 
THE OLD CAMP GROUND—AND 
THESE TWO BEAMING FACES RE- 
PORT THAT IT IS GOING TO BE 
A JOLLY AND CARE-FREE TIME 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


TRAIL'S END! ON THIS CURVE 

CRESCENT BEACH THE HUNGRY 
HIKERS PREPARE THEIR MEAL WITH 
THE HEADY ODOR OF THE PINE FOR- 
EST AS AN ADDED APPETIZER. THEN 
RELAXATION IN THE FRIENDLY SUN 
AND AN INVIGORATING DIP BEFORE 
TAKING THE LONG TRAIL HOME 












THE MAIN DINING HALL AT CAMP TREFOIL 
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IT’S HARD TO BELIEVE THAT THIS FINE, SPRING-FED 
SWIMMING POOL EVER LOOKED LIKE THE OLD ONE ABOVE 


Fun at Camp Trefoil 


RIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT: Seemingly in the wilderness, 
but really only a few miles from the city of Bridgeport, Camp 
Trefoil is located in the beautiful hills of Connecticut. Here Girl 
Scouts follow trails over stone walls and through woodlands and 
meadows where Indians once trod, and spend six gay, happy weeks 
at a camp where activities are organized, with plenty of time allowed 
for the girls to pursue their own hobbies. 

Camp Trefoil can accommodate forty-eight campers at one time, 
besides the staff of eleven. The organization is divided into three 
units, with two trained leaders in charge of each unit. 

The older girls of the Pioneer Unit do real pioneer camping, and 
live quite by themselves in tents in a grove of white birches upon 
the top of a nearby hill, coming to the main dining hall for the 
noonday meal prepared by the camp cook and shared by all the 
campers. In this main hall, a beautiful little building surrounded by 
trees and shrubbery, and having a large cobblestone fireplace, are 
spent the occasional rainy days, which every Girl Scout knows can 
be wonderful days of impromptu games, and general merry-making. 

The Senior and Junior Units live in sturdy tents, four girls in each 
tent. The Senior Unit is composed of older girls who are not yet ready 
for pioneer camping. But, realizing a desire for outdoor cooking, 
they, too, cook their own breakfasts and suppers, enjoying frequent 
appetizing donations from the camp cook at suppertime. 

The younger girls camp in the Junior Unit, and these young ladies, 
a little slower than their accomplished seniors, partake of their 
morning porridge in the dining hall, immediately after personal in- 
spection and colors, cooking but one meal outdoors in the calm of 
early evening. 

After inspection of tents, and “kapers’ for all, comes the scout- 
ing period, which is just what the name implies—a period when 
the girls learn what outdoor scouting really is. 

Then a free hour before dinner when the girls race down to the 
beautiful new swimming pool. This is the old swimming hole de 
luxe. Fed by clear spring streams, the water flows through the pool 
constantly. The depth has been carefully graded, deep water for the 
experienced divers, correct depth for swimmers, and shallow gravel- 
bottomed water for beginners. 

After a jolly noon-time dinner of wholesome food prepared by 
the cook, comes the rest hour, a quiet time for naps, reading, or 
writing. Then a busy afternoon of more swimming, and the hobby 


THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE BEFORE REMODELING 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives 
a book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your 
story should contain no less than two hundred words, 
no more than three hundred. It should answer the ques- 
tions: What was the event? When did it happen? Who 
took part? What made it interesting? 


OSEPHINE DAVIS of Troop 34, Salt Lake City, Utah 

J has the honor of being named Star Reporter for May. 
Josephine writes: 

“Six miles east of Camp Pinar, high above its neighbor- 
ing peaks, towers Mount Majestic. It is a grand peak, with 
tiny juniper trees springing out of the giant boulders which 
one must climb to reach the top. Many times we girls of 
Camelot Unit had gazed at this mountain and wished very 
much that some night we might climb it to see the sun rise. 
When that night came at last, everyone was intensely excited. 
We put our clothes out, ready to put on in a hurry, and 
wound up our alarm clocks so that we would be sure not to 
over-sleep. 


“Though it was midnight when we started on our way, 
we needed no flashlights, for a gorgeous full yellow moon 
gave us enough light to see our trail. We climbed and 
climbed, stopping frequently to get our breath for it was 
a steep grade. One time, while resting, we heard an owl 
hoot, and when near the top a weird sound, like that of a 
lone coyote, reached our ears. At last the summit was reached, 
and we hurried on, for the moon was getting dimmer and 
dimmer, looking almost like a ghost between the trees. That 
meant only one thing,—the sun would soon be coming up 
to take the moon’s place. 


“It was wonderful, the sunrise. Never before had we seen 
so many colors all mingled into one magnificent scene. Never 
before had we seen those huge grey clouds part to let the 
sun come through to start a new day. On one side the pale 
moon still shining, and on the other—the great splendid 
sun. From that peak, it is reported, one is able to see twenty- 
seven lakes when the rainy season is on, but we were content 
and thrilled when we saw ten lakes. We looked down at the 
steep mountain and felt well rewarded for our climb.” 

















period, when the girls follow their own 
inclinations. 

After supper at six o'clock, cooked out- 
doors and served under a big canvas fly, 
comes the court of honor, and then the 
recreation period, with walks, folk dancing 
and games, before the girls gather around 
the camp fire for an evening of songs and 
plays. It is amazing how feelingly the plays 
are acted, and how whole-heartedly they 
are applauded by the interested audience. 
Then the play ends, the fire dies down, and 
sleepy girls sing taps and turn tentward for 
a night of healthy rest. 

ETHEL LACEY, 
Chairman of the Camp Committee 


An “Over-Two-Nights’ Hike” 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: One hot day this 
summer, the Frontier Unit started out from 
Camp Alice Chester on an ‘‘over-two-nights’ 
hike.”” Our destination was the McGeogh 
estate, five miles away. As soon as we ar- 
rived, all of us went for a cool swim in the 
lake. Then we settled down around a grassy 
table to eat our “nose-bag’”’ lunches. There 
was much to be done afterwards. Some of 
the food was placed in a wet cache in the 
brook, and the rest in a dry cache in a tree. 
Two tents were pitched and, after another 
swim, it was time to begin preparation for 
supper. Camp fire and songs came after sup- 
per, and then we rolled up in our bed rolls 
and fell asleep, listening to taps sung by 
the counselors. We woke early the next 
morning, and soon the breakfast cooks had 
the fire burning to heat stones, for we were 
going to have “eggs in a nest’’ cooked on hot 
stenes. Swimming, “‘kapers,”” rest period, 
meals, camp fire, and finally bed completed 
our second day. 

The next day we broke camp immediately 
after breakfast, and everything was packed 
up and taken back on Bertha, the camp truck. 
Troop 138 KATHERINE LEAMAN 
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A TRAINED NURSF 
FOR EMERGENCIES 
AT CAMP TREFOII 














SAND DUNES AND 
BEACH GRASS, LIM- 
ITLESS SEA AND 
WIDE-FLUNG SKY 
INVITE THE SOUL 





“BOOKS IN BROOKS” OR “SERMONS IN STONES” 
REVEAL FASCINATING SECRETS TO THESE EAGER 
SEARCHERS AND COLLECTORS OF NATURE LORE 





EGGS—ROASTED 
IN A “NEST” OR 
FRIED ON A FAT 
SLICE OF BREAD 
OVER A PIPING 
HOT STONE ARE 
A STAPLE OF THE 
OUTDOOR LARDER 












THE WRONG AND THE RIGHT OF WEAR- 
ING YOUR GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM. COM- 
PARE THE UNTIDY FIGURE ABOVE WITH 
THE SMART-LOOKING ONE ON THE RIGH1 


CRUB your face, brush your hair till it 
S shines and tingles, hop into your new 

uniform, spic and span and worked out 
by one of the country’s leading stylists to 
be every inch smart and practical, roll your 
hat brim to a becoming angle—and you're 
all set on top of the world, ready for fun 
and the day's doings. It’s funny, but true, 
what a trim, well-scrubbed look can do for 
your self-confidence. 

If you think all this sounds pretty silly, 
just listen to Gladys Swarthout. “Above all 
else I cherish the well-scrubbed look. I'd 
rather look well-scrubbed, well-brushed and 
well-polished than well-dressed,’ she says. 
And when one of the best-dressed, best- 
groomed women of the Metropolitan Opera 
feels that way, it’s something for every girl 
to stop and think about. It all boils down to 
looking healthy and natural and clean. Smart 
women take time out every day to keep 
themselves that way. Girls can tumble into 
it naturally. 

Take a good soapy bath every day. Keep 
your finger nails clean and well-shaped, and 
take steps about it if you bite them—you'll 
be glad later on. Wash your hair every time 
it needs it, keep it short enough to manage, 
and brush it every day, twice a day. Any 
time you begin to think this is silly and a 
nuisance, think of a sleek, shiny, well-brush- 
ed horse, and resolve not to be a dusty old 
Dobbin. Keep your clothes spotless, well- 
brushed and pressed, and with all the but- 
tons on. Get into the habit of looking fresh 
and bright and snappy, and you'll be that 
way all through. 


Y OUR new teen-age uniform falls into 
the scheme beautifully. It has been de- 
signed by experts to be the most washable, 


wearable, cool, comfortable and becoming 
costume yet. It goes into the suds and under 
the iron so easily you can do it yourself. It's 
made of madras, a cotton used in some of 
the best sports shirts, and the more it’s 
washed, the better it looks. It’s two-piece 
with action back, fashion points for sports 
clothes anywhere. The skirt has pleats for 
flare and action. The cut of the sleeve, the 
turn of the collar, have been worked out 
carefully. Button it up the front, or leave it 
open at the neck, as you and the weather de- 
cide—it’s made to look well either way. 

Your one-piece uniform has been im- 
proved with the same care. It has been cut 
to fit trimly with darts at the waist and a 
hem that won't sag. It’s made of standard 
Girl Scout cloth that will wash and wash 
and never shrink. It zips up the front to any 
becoming height—and notice that the zippe: 
band harmonizes with the uniform perfect- 
ly. Every detail has been worked out just 
that carefully. 

To perfect the plan and make you every 
bit proud of your uniform, be sure it is ad- 
justed to fit you well—the waistline trim, the 
skirt not so long that you look bedraggled, 
nor so short that you look as though you 
had grown out of it. And then wear it with 
an air. It’s what you give it that counts in 
the end. Again that may sound silly till you 
stop to think about it. They say some women 
could look smart in a potato sack. They'd 
twist a bit of cord around the middle, and 
wear it with an ease and assurance that 
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WEAR YOUR 
UNIFORM WITH 
PRIDE. 
HARD TO ACHIEVE A 
WELL-GROOMED LOOK 


UTS/ 


By 
AIMEE 
LARKIN 


would convince you there was 
something very smart about a 
potato sack. 


O with all the advantage of 

a costume that is smart to 
begin with, step out with a 
lift to your head and swing 
to your step. It is a mutual ad- 
vantage—pride in your uni- 
form gives a lift to your car- 
riage and that gives a lift te 
your uniform. Let your shoul- 
ders swing free, and your 
strong middle muscles hold 
you flat and tall, and your feet 
point straight. 

Put your feet into low-heel- 
ed shoes with your uniform, 
with everything—for comfort 
—for health—and for fashion. 
Even evening slippers are following the 
craze for low heels. Be sure your shoes are 
polished, the laces trim, and the heels 
straight. 

Then forget your looks. Once you are 
well-scrubbed, well-brushed and well-fitted, 
forget it. You don’t want to go around being 
clothes conscious—that would spoil the 
whole thing. You’re out for fun and action, 
your uniform is built to fill that bill, you've 
been preparing yourself for just that— 
there’s no room left for self-consciousness. 
So just have fun. 





ITS NOT 





ROLL YOUR HAT TO A BECOMING ANGLr 
AND FACE THE WORLD WITH A SMILE 





COLORS 
By Birdsall Otis Edey 


The dawn has chased the shadows from the lake 
And flecked the tree-tops with a sudden light; 
The birds, their chorus sung, fly down to slake 
Their thirst in pools all fresh from breath of night. 
Now laughter rings from where the shadows still 
Lie dark, a jest at some task left half-done, 

And then a line of girls winds up the hill, 

Up to the slender staff gold-tipped with sun. 

A moment's silence while the circle stands, 

And then the colors break against the sky— 

With reverent salutation of raised hands 

They greet their country’s symbol floating high. 


What better tribute to a wakening world 
Than this bright banner by Youth’s hand unfurled ! 
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Here Comes THE Bripesmaip/ 


(Continued from page 19) 
you probably write somewhat as follows: 
“Dearest Pamela: 

“You are sweet to ask me to be a 
bridesmaid at your wedding, and I am 
delighted to accept. Mother and I both 
like your suggestion about my frock. Pink 
is one of my favorite colors, and I'll love 
having a pink net dress to wear to dances 
next autumn. Shall I need a hat, too, and 
what color slippers shall I wear? 

“In the same post with your letter we 
had one from Bob, telling us about you 
and how lucky he is. Naturally we are all 
eager to meet you, and to have a chance 
to welcome you into our family. 

“Thank you so much for wanting me 
to be a bridesmaid. We all send love and 
wish you much happiness. 

Very sincerely, 
Your new cousin, Elizabeth” 


Bu suppose Mother and Father had de- 
cided the family budget couldn’t stand 
the cost of a bridesmaid’s outfit, and of 
the trip to Beaufort? It's never good form to 
do things you can’t afford. And while it is 
wearisome to hear people complaining about 
lack of money, it’s perfectly good taste 
to say straight out that one cannot do 


if Mother’s verdict had been “no” in- 
stead of “yes’’, you would be a good 
sport and not tease, and you would write 
Pamela asking her, regretfully, to in- 
vite someone in your place. 


this or that, because of the expense. So \ 


In other churches there are no special rules. 
Pamela will tell you what to do in her 
particular church, and not only you, but your 
mother and sister, will plan accordingly. 

In addition to getting the proper clothes 
for the wedding, what are your other duties 
and responsibilities as a bridesmaid? 

If you lived in Beaufort, you’d probably 
give a luncheon or a shower for your cousin- 
to-be. Living at a distance, the best you can 
do to show your friendliness is to send her 
some gift for her trousseau or hope chest. 

Also, if you lived in the same town, you 
would offer to help with the decoration of 
the house and church. Possibly you would 
go about to your friends who have gardens 
and ask them for flowers. And you'd bring 
flowers from your own garden, or you and 
your friends would go out into the country 
and gather wild flowers, vines and boughs. 

If you knew the other bridesmaids very 
well, you might join with them in the pur- 
chase of a wedding present for the bride— 
pooling your joint resources to buy some 
one lovely present instead of giving individ- 






A thoughtful bride considers the + »?- 


financial limitations of her friends and 
relatives when she plans her wedding. 
She doesn’t make the affair so elaborate 
as to require her guests to buy clothes 
they can’t afford. She doesn’t ask the 
groom and his attendants to wear formal 
afternoon clothes, or formal morning clothes, 
unless they are men of means, and are more 
or less accustomed to wearing such attire. 
And she doesn’t ask her own attendants to 
wear dresses that are so eccentric or so pic- 
turesque as to be totally unsuited to any 
other purpose. 

Your new cousin, Pamela, is a very 
thoughtful girl in this respect. She gives you 
a chance to say whether you like her ideas, 
and she suggests a relatively inexpensive 
material, one that is not hard to buy in a 
small town store. She selects a pattern that 
is simple enough for a home dressmaker 
to follow successfully. 

If Pamela’s family were very wealthy, she 
might possibly have written you that she 
desired to provide the bridal frocks for her 
attendants herself. In that event, she would 
ask you for your measurements and set a 
time for your fittings. But this procedure is 
so unusual that unless the bride definitely 
makes this arrangement clear to you, you 
naturally assume that you are to meet the 
cost of your costume yourself. 

Whether or not you will need a hat as 
well as a dress depends upon the bride’s 
plans, and also upon the hour and place of 
the wedding. Hats are usually worn at day- 
time weddings, not only by the bridal at- 
tendants, but by the women guests as well. 
In certain churches, the Episcopal and Cath- 
olic, it is customary for all women to have 
their heads covered, regardless of the hour. 








TEN-YEAR-OLD ELSIE 
BIG-EYED TO YOUR 


LISTENS 
LETTER 


ual gifts. The practice isn't 

always followed, but it's a fine 
idea. However, since you are the 
only stranger among the group of 
bridesmaids, you wait for them to broach 
the subject. If they don't, you contrib- 
ute what you can spare from your allow- 
ance to a gift which you send jointly with 
your family. 

Of course, if you were an independent 
person, as your brother Jim is, with a job 
and an income of your own, you would 
send your own present. As it is, it seems 
best to combine with Mother and Daddy 
and Jack and Elsie. Together you select the 
very nicest present which you, collectively, 
can afford. You send your gift so that it 
will reach Pamela about a week before the 
wedding. 


IFTS, by the way, are sent to the bride. 

Never to the groom. Each guest bidden 
to a home wedding should, of course, send 
a gift. So should each one who is invited to 
a reception or other festivity following a 
church ceremony. One who merely receives 
an invitation to the ceremony at the church 
(and not to the reception) need not send 
a gift unless he or she desires. Neither is 
it necessary for those who receive “‘announce- 
ments” to send gifts. Announcements, how- 
ever, must be acknowledged by writing to the 
bride and groom, wishing them happiness. 


Your visiting card accompanies your gift. 
You needn't wrack your brains trying to 
think of some appropriate sentiment to write 
on the card. It’s better taste to omit flowery 
and affectionate greetings, and let the gift 
speak for itself. If you want to write a mes- 
sage, send it as a note through the mail. 

Your gift may be one that you would 
like to have monogrammed. Monograms often 
make gifts much more individual and dis- 
tinctive. What initials shall you use? There 
are two schools of thought on this subject. 
One method, the older, more conservative 
one, is to use the initials of the bride’s 
maiden name, as P. R. T. (Pamela Ruth 
Thornton). The other is to use the combined 
initials of the bride’s maiden name and her 
married name,—as P. T. O. (Pamela Thorn- 
ton Owen). 

If you are in doubt as to the bride’s prefer- 
ence, send your gift without any monogram, 
with a note explaining that the article was 
purchased in such and such a shop and may 
be returned there for monogramming in any 
way she may like. Suggest also that she ex- 
change the gift for some other article, if what 
you have chosen doesn’t fit in with her needs. 
Exchanging wedding presents is perfectly 
good form in this practical day. A 
young bride and groom, starting house- 
keeping on a small income, are most 
appreciative of friends thoughtful 
enough to suggest exchanges. It's silly 
to have ten pairs of candlesticks and not 
a single tray or gravy boat, isn’t it? 





UT let’s get back to Pamela’s wed- 

ding. She writes to ask that you 
come on a certain train the day be- 
fore the wedding, so as to be on hand 
for a bridesmaids’ luncheon and the 
wedding rehearsal. You take the train 
specified without fail, and arrive ready 
for the big event. 

Upon arrival, you change from your 
travel dress into something light and 
summery (if it’s the weather for it) 
and go downstairs to meet the brides- 
maids. Pamela’s mother is giving a luncheon 
for all of you, and you soon find yourself 
happily acquainted with the other members 
of the bridal party, 

That night there's dinner with the family, 
followed by a rehearsal at the church. All 
the attendants arrive punctually. You are 
told the order of the “processional” (the 
march to the altar), and the “recessional’’, 
which is the return march after the ceremony. 
Everyone except Pamela takes part in. the 
rehearsal. She merely looks on, observing 
every detail, while a friend acts as her sub- 
stitute. 

Although there are slight variations in 
different churches, the ceremony as you go 
through it is a usual one. The organist, 
upon receiving a signal that everyone is 
ready, begins to play the wedding march. 
At the first note, the clergyman, followed 
by your Cousin Bob (the groom) and his 
brother (the best man) enters from a side 
door. 

The clergyman faces the empty pews. 
Tomorrow they will be filled with guests 
who will rise at the sound of the wedding 
march and remain standing until the cere- 
mony is over. But tonight there are no 
guests, only the (Continued on page 38) 
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Get a Real 
Bathing-Suit 


A Girl Scout Bathing-Suit in other words—designed as a swim 
suit with no frills and furbelows, but plenty of wear and comfort. 
Closely knitted of dark-green pure worsted, it has plenty of 
“give” and will dry quickly. Fitted armholes, semi-sunback and 
shaped trunks do away with any danger of binding or sagging 
when in the water. The trefoil emblem is in white and green. Sizes 
10-18, 38-44. 

5-101 Green bathing-suit 


The Camp Moccasins are ideal bathing-shoes for the beach, lake 
front, or river bank. The stiff sole protects the feet from hot sand, 
thorns, and rough edges of rocks and stones. A leather thong laces 
through eyelets along the reinforced upper edge. Made of brown 
water-proof leather. Sizes 3-8. 


5-711 Camp Moccasins 





And a Comfortable 
Bathrobe.......... 


Soft, warm flannel has a mighty comfortable feel 
evenings and mornings when there is a chill in the 
air and dew on the grass. All ages and sizes of Girl 
Scouts and other campers will like this full-cut, 
tailored model with notched lapels, turned-back 
cuffs and silk-fringed sash. It is double breasted, 
with four dark-green buttons. The three capacious 
pockets will accommodate any number of toilet ac- 
cessories and odds and ends. The material used 
throughout is 100% all-wool flannel, in a deep rich 
green. The trefoil emblem in white and green is 
furnished with each robe. Sizes 14-18, 38-40. 


Bedroom Slippers—the soft, comfortable kind in 
which tired feet and toes can scrunch and stretch 
and relax with a sigh of relief—match the bath- 
robe in color. The uppers are of dark-green pliable 
leather and the soles of soft suede with cushion 
heels. The trefoil is stenciled in black on the 
tongue. Sizes 3-8. No half sizes. 
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GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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FREE TRIAL! 


MONEY 


ROYAL PORTABLE 
with TOUCH CONTROL 


Nothing like it on the market. The key tension is 
instantly, visibly adjustable to everyone’s individual 
finger pressure! Many other exclusive improve- 
ments. Try the New Royal Portable. Even if you 
have never typed, = can use it immediately, and 
without training. If not pleased, it 

may be returned without question. 


Lowest Prices—Monthly Terms a 
Unusual new sales plan places 
amazing convenience of the New 
Royal Portable easily within reach 
of every reader of this magazine. 
Use coupon for full information. 


Higher School Marks! 
Type your home-work on a Royal 
Portable. This is the advice of 
leading educators. Turn in neat, 
legible essays and reports! Not 
only will this improve your grades 
—it will prepare you for the future 
—help you when you enter college 


TOUCH CONTROL 
- « « Most revo- 
lutionary im- 
provement ever 
presented. 





or seek a business position! FINGER COMFORT 
KEYS . . . Scien- 
This is Your Opportunity ! tifically designed 


to minimize eye- 
strain. 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Do it at once! No obligation. The 
New Royal Portable is made and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
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FREE! manufacturer of 
'Typi typewriters ex- 
Cc yping celusively. 
ourse... | Smooth, rhyth- 
Carrying case} mic action of an PROTECTED for 
included office-sized ma- lifetime against 
chine. Try it! dust and dirt. 
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§ Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. AG-6 i 
! 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 1 
; Please send me complete information concerning i 
; Special sales plan on the New Royal Portable 1 
, Typewriter with TOUCH CONTROL, also de- ! 
; tails of FREE TRIAL OFFER. ; 
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PRIZEWINNERS _ 
in the April 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Our April questionnaire brought an aval- 
anche of replies—3000 to date, and still com- 
ing in! Our warmest thanks to each and every 
girl who answered. 

First Prize ($5): EILEEN SMALL, Pullman, 
Washington. Second Prizes ($2 each) : BARBARA 
BINNS, Norwich, Connecticut, and RUTH GRACE- 
NICK, Chicago, Illinois. Third Prizes ($1 each): 
DORIS E. CARLSON, Brighton, Massachusetts ; 
MARY HACKER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
HARRIET HOTZLER, Mountain Lake, Minne- 
sota. Judges: Hazel Rawson Cades, Good 
Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion; 
H. L. Tuers, Advertising Manager, Richard 
Hudnut and Company; O. E. McIntyre, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Conti Products Corpora- 
tion; Charles H. Lesser, President, Bost Tooth- 
paste Corporation. 

Cash prizes for the same amounts will be 
awarded to the winners in every contest in 
this series. Answer the June questionnaire 
(page 50) now. And don’t forget that you also 
have a chance to win the Grand Prize—a 
Royal Portable Typewriter—for the neatest, 
most menting, and carefully filled out ques- 
tionnaire in the series. 


YARN 


YARN NOVELTY CO., 








Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Select from 40 different types. 
Complete summer yarn selection, 
lowest prices, highest grade. 
(42-BE) N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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SALLY LOU’S SUMMER JOB 


(Continued from page 8) 
next job-hunt in New York, she'd spend 
the summer sketching out-of-doors anyhow. 
Nantucket wasn’t the only place to study 
backgrounds. 
Old Captain Charlton was sweeping off 


| the front porch with sailorly competence as 











she passed the cottage. 

“Come aboard, won’t you, if you can 
spare a moment?” he shouted. “The Missus 
wanted me to ask you in, the next time you 
passed.” 

Sally Lou hesitated. She wasn’t in a mood 
for a social call just then, but the Captain 
looked so expectant; and, after all, visit- 
ing a fellow-victim of hard luck was ap- 
propriate on this particular morning. 

“I'd like to, if you think it won't tire 
her,”” she accepted. 

“I reckon nothing can tire her as much 
as laying there, fretting her heart out over 
being so helpless,” the Captain said sadly. 
“It'll take her mind off it to talk to you.” 

Sally Lou followed him into a scrupu- 
lously neat little hallway, and up a narrow 
flight of carpeted stairs. A door at the head of 
the stairs stood open, revealing a big, cheer- 
ful bedroom into which the noon sun shone 
brightly, lighting up a gay patchwork quilt 
spread over a tiny figure propped up on 
two fat pillows in a high four-poster bed. 

“Sara, honey, here’s Miss Manners—Miss 
Sally Lou Manners, didn’t you say?” the 
Captain asked his visitor, smiling to him- 
self as if he approved the quaintly old- 
fashioned sound of the name. 

The thin, pain-drawn face on the pillows 
smiled, too. 

“This is real neighborly of you, Miss 
Sally Lou,’’ Mrs. Charlton said in her cordial 
old voice. “It’s hard to lie here and worry 
about things I ought to be up and doing. 
I told Cyrus to hail you, if he could. He 
said you'd been back and forth to town 
quite frequent.” 

“I'm glad I could stop today,” Sally Lou 
said, sitting down close to the big bed. 
“Because I'm like you—all my plans have 
changed. I've got to go home tomorrow.” 

‘My land! That 7s too bad,” the other said 
with ready sympathy. “I could see you liked 
it here, that first night.” She sighed, and 
reverted to her own troubles. 

“But at least you’ve your two strong legs 
to go home on. I can’t see, for the life of 
me, how I'm going to lie here the livelong 
summer, and let the house, and Cyrus here, 
keep themselves. The doctor's arranged to 
have the visiting nurse come in every 
morning, but who's to get the meals, and 
do the marketing—and keep the bills down, 
doing it? Cyrus can clean and sweep—he’s 
a neat body if I do say it that trained him. 
But he’s no hand at cooking, and that’s no 
exaggeration, neither. We'll have to get in 
some smart, uppitty hired girl to do for us, 
I expect. And at the fancy wages they're 
asking, we just can’t afford it, no way.” 

She closed her eyes wearily. 

“I'm ever so sorry—” Sally Lou was be- 
ginning politely when an idea seized her; 
an idea so inspired that it pulled her right 
out of her chair, with one impulsive bound. 

“I can cook—" she said eagerly. “My 
family would tell you I'm a swell cook. And 
I've been taught to clean and dust and 
sweep. Would you—oh—oh, couldn't you 


let me come and do your work for you? 
I need a job terribly, and I'll only ask for 
my room and board and anything you can 
afford to pay me—really afford, I mean.” 

Mrs. Charlton’s eyes had flown open with 
a startled jerk, and she lay there staring 
at the vivid young face above her. 

Sally Lou, reading that look aright, tried 
to check her own eagerness with a little 
laugh, and found the laugh edging danger- 
ously close to tears. 

“Please,” she said, forcing herself to 
speak deliberately, “I didn’t mean to come 
at you like that. But it seemed so exactly 
the job that fitted me. Listen—I’ll explain 
what it’s all about.” 

This time she took it slowly and told 
her story in detail. And as she talked, the 
tired face on the pillows changed from 
bewilderment to a delighted eagerness. 

“You mean you'd come and live here, 
and help out?” Mrs. Charlton asked. 
“We'd make it as easy for you as we 
could—Cyrus always helps me with the 
housework, anyhow. And we'd see you got 
away every day to go sketching with your 
friends. You could fix a cold snack to leave 
with us for lunch, if you wanted to stay 
out all day, picnicking—” Her words were 
racing faster now, just as Sally Lou’s had 
done a moment earlier. 

“But are you sure you wouldn’t feel it— 
well, sort of demeaning?” she finished in 
an anxious tone. “You'd be just one of the 
family, of course. It'd be like having Millie, 
our granddaughter, back again.” 

For answer Sally Lou bent and kissed her 
promptly. She was so touched, and excited, 
and relieved she found it hard to speak. 
She had saved her Nantucket summer. That 
was all she could think of for a moment. 
Then her thoughts flew home. How glad 
the family would be! And it would be a 
help to Father, too, to have one person less 
to provide for, during this lean time. 

She had always loved cooking, and keep- 
ing things sweet and shining at home. 
Mums had trained her carefully in the house- 
keeping arts. This was a job she was com- 
petent to handle. 

They talked for nearly an hour after that, 
and settled the terms of the contract to 
everybody's satisfaction. Sally Lou was to do 
the cooking and marketing, keep Mrs. 
Charlton's room in order, and help the Cap- 
tain with the downstairs cleaning. In return 
she would have her own room, meals, and 
four dollars a week. 

She had felt reluctant to accept even as 
much as that, but the old couple had assured 
her it was less than half what they would 
have to pay for a “hired girl” at the pre- 
vailing summer prices. 

Lunch was over when she reached Miss 
Blakesley’s, but they had saved something 
for her. Sandy lounged into the room and 
straddled a high-backed chair to watch her 
eat it, and hear the result of her morning. 

“You landed the job after all,’ he said. 
“It’s written on your face, Sally Lou. Well, 
my hat’s off to you for a smart kid.” 

Sally Lou bit hungrily into a chicken 
sandwich. The morning had been exhausting, 
even though it had ended satisfactorily. 

“Not the job, Sandy,” she said. “But 
I've a job, all right.” And then she told 
her story in an outburst that made up in 
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enthusiasm for what it lacked in coherence. 

Sandy tilted back his chair, and whistled 
softly. There was a gratifying look of 
startled respect on his freckled face. 

“My hat’s still off to you,” he said. “It 
took grit to go after that kind of job—all 
work and no glory.” He added soberly, 
“T've always thought you had talent, Sally 
Lou, but I've never felt so certain girls had 
the stick-at-it stuff that real artists need. | 
guess you've got it, though, after all.” 

Somehow, afterward, looking back on that 
day, that blunt little speech of Sandy's 
seemed to Sally Lou one of the nicest things 
that had happened. If Sandy believed in her, 
she was justified in believing in herself. 

As she ate her second sandwich, she was 
conscious of a new feeling of adequacy and 
grown-up-ness. For the first time in her life, 
that morning she had taken an important 
step “on her own”; and because of it, she 
shrewdly suspected that this summer in Nan- 
tucket was going tq mean a lot to her. She 
told Sandy how she felt about it. 

“Do you see what I mean?” she ques- 
tioned. “I'll be really earning my summer.” 

Sandy nodded. “Uh-huh. I understand 
perfectly. And now get your water-color 
kit, and let’s go sketching on the moors.” 


FREE PLAYTHINGS 


(Continued from page 13) 

We had horseshoe crabs by the dozen, 
which we harnessed up in spans and double- 
spans. We gave them all a fair try-out, but 
kept only those that moved the fastest. These 
we hitched, after we had put them through 
the day’s races, by shoving their tails down 
into the mud. We were sure, that way, that 
we could depend on them for tomorrow's 
chariot races. 

We didn’t stop with the animal kingdom, 
but flowed over into the vegetable, the hay- 
mows in winter providing many properties 
for staging our plays. We got dried grasses 
and set them up in spools to be our forests in 
our indoors theatre. One kind in particular 
was the despair of our mother. It had fluff 


that got into all the carpets, and got us a | 
continual scolding. We drew eyes and noses | 


and mouths on pumpkin seeds, stuck them 
on crossed matches, and dressed them in corn- 
husk gowns and breeches. We found mosses 
in the woods, and had whole lawns and hay- 
fields around our cardboard houses. 
Before we had finished our stay on the 
farm, we had baked a large portion of it 
into our playhouse crockery. We made clay 
dishes of every period and kind. We had 
teapots that Josiah Wedgwood never 
dreamed of. Miriam was our genius at mak- 
ing teapot noses which had double kinks in 


them and which really poured tea out. She | 


had the gift. She had a lot of trade secrets, 
too, that my brothers and I could not pry 
out of her. She could do miracles with straw 
frames on which to erect her sugar bowls, 
with covers you could take off and put on. 
Our kiln was the kitchen oven. Our dishes 
sometimes slipped down through the grating 
that fenced off the upstairs of the oven. Some 
of the hired men were upset when they came 
upon clay plates in the squash pie. 

I am very sure we had the best kind of 
toys children can have. The kind that are 
free. The kind made by the wind and the 
sun and the rain. The ones you can pick off 
the bushes, dig up out of the ground, or 
make friends with in any farmyard. 
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“| think every Girl Scout 
Should know how to get 
equipment Fzee/” 








says Vera Hein 


of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


SHE uses 
the Libby Thrift 


Plan. So can you! 


ATTENTION, SCOUTS! Salute Vera 
Hein in her new official Girl Scout sweater 
—which didn’t cost her a single dime! 

Vera could tell you that having extra 
equipment makes Scouting lots more fun. 
And the Libby Thrift Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to have the equipment you 
want, from a diary, or a new wrist-watch. 
to a tent without cost! 

Here’s how it works. First you save some 
of the blue and white labels from cans of 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk (we'll tell you 
how few it takes when you send us the 
coupon below). Then you send the labels 
to us, and tell us what you want—some- 
thing in the official catalog. We'll send 
you the thing you order immediately. 

The beauty of the plan is, the labels 
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by IRVING CRUMP 


— feet 


SON OF 
FIRE 


I enin at 5 thrill 
are easy to get. Lots of women use a can ernareW nesdays ae ride local Sinan, 
or two of Libby’s Milk every single day, Detroit. - ¥8 on these 
and they'll be glad to save the labels to Boston... Wan Memphis... WREC 
help you. Your mother, your relatives and and vents WABC ane CityKMBC 
neighbors will go to work for you as soon wieville  weAs Col, oe -WCAO 
as you tell them about it. chicago... wens Cincinnati. Wins 

So get started right away! The first Moines KRNT ae WBR c 
step is to send us the coupon below. We'll Charlotte, . wer tt ees WGR 
send you full information—and, in addi- St. Louis. -KMOX,..5 
tion, a free certificate worth ten tall labels, - onday, Wednesday = aoe P.M. 
to give you a fast start. So don’t waste —- “KNX...5:30t05.45P 
a day —fill in the coupon now. Libby, San Shenien” rr Friday -M. 
MENeill & Libby, Chicago. Monday, a -- 6:00 to 6:15 P.M 

; eeday, Frida — 


without cost. 





Grocer’s Name 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby 
Dept. AG-37, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Please tell me how I can get my Girl Scout equipment 
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FROM STUNTING TO SAFETY 


Uncertain, thrilling, a dare-devil's pas- 
time—that’s what flying used to be. Safe, ac- 
curate, unsensational—that’s what modern 
flying is fast becoming. And yet it took a 
performance such as the Pan American Clip- 
per's recent round-trip flight between Cal- 
ifornia and Hawaii to make us realize just 
how coldly methodical “hops” over vast 
distances can be. That great four-motored 





plane, built to carry fifty-two passengers, 
bore its crew a distance of some twenty- 
four hundred miles, each way. Years of 
preparation had gone into those two flights. 
They were as far removed from mere stunts 
as is the daily run of an express train. On 
its westward course, the air-giant actually 
came within one minute of the schedule 
previously worked out! 

With some experts busy designing huge, 
dependable planes like the Clipper, others 
have been working on a puzzle which is 
harder to solve. Can a moderately-priced 
machine be built that can be flown safely 
by the average man or woman? 

Many see the solution in the wingless 
autogyro, the ‘“‘windmill’’ craft that flies 
with rotor vanes instead of fixed wings and 
a propeller. 

The newest type of this machine is the 
“autogyro-auto,” a versatile contraption that 
will be tried out late in the summer. With 
rotor vanes folded back, it will be able 
to travel along a road much like an auto- 
mobile, so its designers claim, till the driver 
reaches an open space big enough for a 
take-off. Then the sky's the limit! 


TIPS FOR REDHEADS 


People with red and sandy hair are, as 
a group, unusually subject to colds, nose 
and throat ailments and infections, accord- 
ing to Paul M. Champlin, a doctor of wide 
experience. They should build up resistance, 
and get a good supply of vitamins A and D, 
by seeing that their diet contains lots of 
milk, butter, egg yolk, salmon, fruits, and 
leafy vegetables. But there’s a more cheer- 
ful side to being redheaded. No group is 
more alert-minded, more highly charged 
with sparkle and physical “zingo.’”’ So, if 
you're a redhead, congratulate yourself. 





IN STEP WITH THE 


By Latrobe Carroll 


POWER HOUSES IN OUR HEADS 


The human brain, it seems, generates tiny 
electrical currents with a definite and vari- 
able rhythm. Harvard scientists, demonstrat- 
ing a machine they had invented, gave 
startling proof of this, not long ago. Their 
device, by means of electrodes connected 
with a subject’s head, and an electric pencil 
writing on a long roll of paper, recorded 
“brain-waves” as a continuous line. When 
the subject’s mind was in repose, the pencil, 
moving along the tape, wrote in a series 
of snaky undulations like mountains and 
valleys. But when the man whose brain was 
making the record began to think hard on 
a mathematical problem, the line changed, 
became almost straight. 

Each person has his own brain-wave pat- 
tern, nearly as distinctive as a finger print. 
The pattern traced by women’s brain-waves 
is different from that traced by men’s. 

Despite such fascinating experiments, sci- 
entists admit they are almost as far off as 
ever from a real understanding of the mind. 


GOOD WORDS FOR BADMINTON 


Just now, a good many people are de- 
manding, “What is badminton, exactly?” 
Those same people, say followers of trends 
in sports, are likely to be playing badminton 
in a year or two instead of just wondering 
about it. 

Badminton, we're told, is the old game 
of battledore and shuttlecock with a new 
dress on. A near relative of tennis, it is 
played with special racquets, on a court 
with a high net in the center. But the 
“shuttlecock,” or “ball,” or “bird,” that is 
smacked back and forth is unlike a tennis 
ball. Its body is of feathers, its nose of cork 
or rubber. Since it does not bounce when it 
hits the court, it must be struck in mid-air. 

Badminton is new only as an outdoor 
game, since it has long been played inside 


\ 


clubs and gymnasiums. Its advocates tell us 
it’s no end of fun and a simpler, less ex- 
pensive pastime than tennis, requiring no 
carefully rolled court. In any event, it’s taking 
hold in California and in certain suburbs of 
New York. Perhaps a big slice of the nation 
will soon be ‘‘badminton-minded.”’ 
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TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR 


Freddie Bartholomew, the ten-year-old 
movie actor whose gifts shone out so bril- 
liantly in David Copperfield, is to appear in 
another picture. The new one will be a film 
version of Tolstoy's great novel, Anna 
Karenina. In it Freddie will have, as co-stars, 
Greta Garbo, Fredric March, and Basil Rath- 
bone. 

Life has been good to the famous little 
boy. He has spent most of it with his grand- 
mother, his grandfather, and his aunt Milli- 
cent in a mellow old brick house and its big 
garden in Warminster, England. There, he 
planted flowers, climbed trees, swam, played 
tennis and cricket. Until he was nine, Mil- 





licent Bartholomew taught him his lessons 
at home. Right from the time he began to 
recite nursery rhymes, she recognized his 
gift and fostered it. 

When Freddie was ten, he and Miss Barth- 
olomew came to America to visit friends. 
While in New York he read in a newspaper 
that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer was carrying on 
a world-wide search for a boy to play David 
in David Copperfield. He was so sure he 
could fill the réle that he persuaded his aunt 
to take him all the way to Hollywood. 
Though ten thousand boys had been con- 
sidered for the part, a single recitation won 
Freddie the coveted prize. 

He has his future all mapped out. “I want 
to be a great actor,” he will tell you, “and 
fill up my spare time by being a cowboy.’ 


BLACK BLIZZARDS 


Is there any danger that the drought of 
1934-35 may repeat itself year after year? 
Willis R. Gregg, Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau, has a reassuring answer to that ques- 
tion. Drought and plentiful rainfall occur 
in cycles, he says. In the natural course of 
events, thirty or forty years may pass before 
such a calamity comes again. 

Future dry spells will find farmers better 
able to prevent damage by dust. The tragic 
“black blizzards” of the past two years were 
partly man-made. Modern, many-bladed 
plows, turning grazing regions into farm 
lands, destroyed the grass that had bound 
the soil with innumerable tiny roots and 
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kept it from blowing away. Until last year, 
few realized the dangers that might follow 
this destruction of sod. Now farmers are 
iwake to peril—and so is the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Experts are 
working out a unified program which will 
include terracing, the building of dams, and 
the planting of trees and grass. 

Men and women in the afflicted regions 
have taken their troubles with fortitude and 
humor. A merry, if rather heartbreaking, 
collection of “‘tall tales” has been going the 
rounds. One of the stories is that house- 
wives of the black-blizzard belt always clean 
their living rooms with garden hoses. An- 
other is that three Kansas farmers swore 
they'd seen prairies dogs digging holes in 
the dust sixty feet above ground. 

The dust storms that attacked parts of 
the Midwest were not the fiercest known. 
Other countries have suffered worse ones. 
The town of Khartoum, in the Sudan, in 
North Africa, lies in a region swept by dust 
and sand storms said to be the most spec- 
tacular on earth. Twenty times a year, on an 
average, it is overwhelmed by these dark 
gales, called “habubs.”” But the farmers of 
our drought belt say their own “black roll- 
ers” are bad enough. Khartoum can keep 
its habubs! 


VOICES MUST BE FED 


The average American female voice has 
lately been compared, by a visiting European, 
to the cackling of a hen. 

Dr. Leon Felderman, in his book on the 
human voice, lays this harshness largely at 
the door of food: too much food and the 
wrong food. 

Fruit juices, he assures us, tend to soften 
speech, and he cites the Hawaiians with their 
dulcet tones—the result, he says, of their 
avoidance of irritating foods and their con- 
sumption of much fruit, particularly that 
vocal lubricant the pineapple. 


HE HATES THE SIGHT OF HIMSELF 


Every spring, it seems, our hearts must 
be wrung by the story of some valiant robin 
determined to slay a phantom interloper. 
Seeing his own reflection in a window pane, 
he rushes toward it, and pecks at the glass 
for hours at a time. Though he may leave, 
exhausted, he will return the next day and 
the next, and often keep this up for weeks. 
Recently, from Cedarhurst, Long Island 
came news about just such a frustrated bird. 





Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, the natural- 
ist, explains all this by telling us that most 
song birds of perching habits choose fixed 
territories for their own, just as miners stake 
claims. Other males of their particular spe- 
cies must go—or take a pecking. The fe- 
males, however, with their endearingly sub- 
missive ways, are invited to remain and set 
up housekeeping. 
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Harmonica Players Always In De- 


mand—And You Learn FREE of 


Charge the HOHNER Way. 


THERE'S no need to let others 
get all the invitations and have 
all the fun. Thousands of boys 
and girls have discovered that 
playing the harmonica is the 
quick, easy way to popularity 
and good times. 

It opens the door for you to 
parties and dances. Instead of 
staying at home, you go out 
often and have the time of 
your life. At outings, scout 
meetings and other gatherings, 
the harmonica offers wonder- 














ful opportunities as the crowd 
gathers round in jolly mood to sing. 
dance and have a glorious time. What 
a thrill also to be in a school harmonica 
band! Thousands of these bands have 
been organized throughout the country 
and are tremendously popular. If you 
want to start one in your school, too, ask 
your teacher to send for full information. 


New Method Makes Learning Easy 


The Harmonica is probably the easi- 
est instrument to learn to play, and with 
the new simplified Hohner In- 
struction Book you don’t need 
to know one note from another. 
Almost before you realize it 
you are playing real pieces, 
popular hits from the moving- 
pictures, dance tunes, jazz or 
even classics. Just mail the cou- 
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A lot of big boys 
love the Harmonica 


step is so clear and simple. No wonder 
that live-wire boys and girls are so en- 
thusiastic about this new, short-cut way 
to popularity and good times. 


Professionals Use Hohner 
Harmonicas 


In learning to play the harmonica, much de- 
pends on the kind of instrument you use. The 
rich tonal qualities, accuracy and wide range 


of the Hohner Harmonica—whether played as 


a solo instrument or in a harmonica band— 
make it thrill and delight any group of listen- 
ers. For 75 years Hohner Harmoni- 
cas have been recognized by profes- 
sional players every where as “The 
World’s Best.” So don’t be satisfied 
with anything less than a Hohner. 
Look for the name HOHNER 
stamped plainly on the harmonica 
and the box, before you buy. 


Take first step toward popularity 


too, Here's what W = 2 a b k 
pon below and the Instruction ae ae. rite for free instruction book now 
Book will be sent to you entire- cher, says See for yourself how easy it is to learn 


. se “ “Do I Play a Har- to play the Harmonica. Just mail the 
lv free. This book is full of sim- monica? You bet J coupon, and our Instruction Book and 
3 do. I've played a full imformation about the different 


ple diagram pictures that make 
learning to play just fun. each 
¢ to play | 





Hohner Marine Band 
for years and it’s a 
winner.”’ 


Harmonicas will be 
and without 


kinds of Hohner 
sent you absolutely free 
obligation 











M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 970F 
351 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me without cost your free instruc- 
tion book “The Art of Playing the Harmon- 


Name 


| 
| 
ica.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address 


351 Fourth Ave. 


PLEASE PRINT 


M. HOHNER, INC. 
New York City 








Please address Canadian inquiries to Hough and Kohler, Ltd.. 468 King St. West. Toronto, Canada 





DE LUXE FOLDING CAMERA 


On'y ONE DOLLAR 











FOR THIS REAL FOLDING CAMERA | 


choice of 4 beautiful 
colors... or black 


ERE’S a real, folding camera... 

streamlined, light in weight and as 
easy to carry as your powder compact. 
Tucks away into pocket, purse or handbag. 
It’s there when you want the picture—on 
picnics, hikes and parties. A wonderful 
little performer. Takes time exposures or 
snaps. Captures every de- 
tail. Pictures enlarge 
beautifully. Cheap to use, 
too—film only 10c for six 
shots. Get a Univex in 
your favorite color to- 
day. Enjoy the thrill of 
seeing pictures that you 
snapped yourself. 





ANOTHER UNIVEX 39¢ 
BARGAIN—ONLY 

Over 2,000,000 were sold last year. 
Known and used the world over by 
Girl Scouts, reporters, explorers and 
amateur photographers. Takes inex- 
pensive iittle pictures that are amaz- 
ingly clear, clean and sharp. 


FILM FITS BOTH CAREERS 
SIX SHOTS 





THE GREAT UNIVEX PHOTO CONTEST 


$5000.°° IN CASH 


Contest just started! $5000.00 in 
cash awards and many other valu- 
able awards will be made for good 
photos. Get rules at your local Uni- 
vex dealer—any drug, stationery or 
department store. Or write us direct. 
Entries not in accordance with the 
rules cannot be considered. Have 
fun, make money with Univex. Get 
started now. Universal Camera Cor- 
poration, 38 West 23rd Street, New 


York City. 
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THE LADDER 


(Continued from page 17) 


The girl poked her in the back. “Go 


ahead! You want to see the view, don’t 
you?” And somehow they reached the open 
space. 


Miss Birdie sank down on the pine needles. 
Her back was toward the view. She had 
forgotten it. 

Sally, breathing heavily, stood over her. 
“You're certainly a sport. Don’t let them 
make you think you can’t do things.”’ But her 
eyes were anxious. “Aren’t you going to 
look at the view?” 

Miss Birdie scrambled to her feet and 
cast a hurried, unseeing glance at the far- 
flung valley beneath. “It’s real nice. But I 
think I'd like to go down now.” 

“T'll go first.” Sally stepped into the foot- 
path. “You'd better keep your back flat 
against the rock when the path gets narrow.” 

Miss Birdie tried to do as she was bid. She 
edged along after her companion for a few 
paces, both hands with fingers spread against 


| the boulder. 


There was a sudden buffet of black wings 
beside them, and a crow wheeled by on a 
level with their feet, flapping through the 
high tops of the trees which stood beneath 
their precarious perch. It seemed to measure 
with its flight the dread distance to the 
ground below. Startled by the flashing wings 
which had almost brushed her, Miss Birdie, 
with a cry, crumpled to her knees, and, un- 
heeding Sally’s warning, backed frantically 
out of the path into the temporary safety 


| which she had just abandoned. 


Sally looked around her Aeepecnale. 
can’t get you down, if you’re as scared as 
that. One of the boys’ll have to help you. 
I'll tell them to come up after you. You 
might make us both fall.” She made her 
way to the ladder, managed the overhang 
with some difficulty, and descended. 

Miss Birdie wrung her hands. “I can't 
get down at all! I don’t know what to do!” 
Her blue eyes flooded with tears. 

Ace and Sandy dashed part way up the 
ladder, but, on hearing John’s voice, they 
jumped to the ground. 
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OF FORTUNE 


John stood still for a moment, taking in 
the situation. “What's all this, Sandy?” 

“We couldn't do a thing, Jock,’ Sandy 
said. ‘Sally was dead set on taking her up.” 

Sally tossed her head defiantly. ‘She want- 
ed to see the view, same as the rest of us.” 

John ignored her. “Well, you should have 
done something about it, Sandy, you and 
Ace. What do we have you fellows for? 
How do you suppose we're going to get a 
woman as heavy as Miss Birdie down onto 
the ladder over that overhang?” 

He stepped to the foot of the rock. “Don't 
cry, Miss Birdie. I’m coming up in just a 
minute to bring you down.” 

Tears still poured down Miss Birdie’s 
cheeks. “You're always so gentlemanly, Mr. 
Bacon,”” she sobbed. And this time Sally did 
not laugh. 

John turned to Red, lowering his voice. 
“T'll have to swing her onto the ladder. 
She's frightened to death and couldn't do it 
herself, even with help.” 

“Let me do it, Jock,” Red offered. “I'm 
heavier set than you are. I'm strong as a 
bull calf. It'll be an awful weight.” 

“Thanks a lot, Red. But—” John hesi- 
tated. “I’m older than the rest of you, and 
the responsibility is mine. What you can do 
is to stand about three rounds from the 
top, to catch hold of her when I swing het 
over, and see that her feet are on the ladder.”’ 

In a moment he was beside Miss Birdie 
on the rock. She turned up a desperate face 
and clutched the front of his shirt. “I’m 
so scared of the edge, Mr. Bacon,” she 
gasped. 

John smiled reassuringly. ““There’s nothing 
to it. Just stand up now, and walk along 
the path,”” he encouraged her, “and I'll walk 
right ahead of you and keep hold of your 
hand. There’s no danger.” 

It was a tense moment for the onlookers 
below, but the footpath was safely nego- 
tiated, and soon the two were at the ladder’s 
top. 

John turned to his companion. “I'm go- 
ing to lift you onto the ladder now. Then 
Red'll take care of (Continued on page 40) 


HERE COMES THE BRIDESMAID! 


(Continued from page 32) 
bride and her mother, and a friend or two. 

Meanwhile the ushers come down the 
aisle, marching two by two, the shortest ones 
first, the tallest ones last. Next are the brides- 
maids, also walking two by two. You are 
paired with a girl about your height and 
coloring. After the bridesmaids, Pamela's 
sister (the maid of honor) enters alone. 
Following her are the two little flower girls, 
very shy and important. 

Last are Pamela’s father and, on his right 
arm, the substitute bride. 

At the altar the ushers divide, half going 
to the far right and half to the far left. 
The bridesmaids do the same, making a semi- 
circle. 

The substitute bride and the groom stand 
in the center, facing the clergyman, the girl 
on the left. The best man stands at the 
groom’s right, ready to hand him the ring, 
and the maid of honor stands at the bride's 
left, ready to hold ther bouquet. 

The bride’s father, having escorted the 





substitute bride to the altar, stands a little 
behind her, and to her left. As soon as he 
completes his part in the ceremony, he steps 
back and remains standing beside the bride's 
mother in the first pew on the left of the 
altar. (The custom is to reserve the first 
pews on the left for the bride’s family, and 
those on the right for the groom's.) 

The recessional, too, must be rehearsed. 
The substitute bride and the groom turn 
and walk down the aisle, and out into the 
vestibule. They are followed by the little 
flower girls, the maid of honor, the brides- 
maids, two by two; and finally by the ushers, 
two by two. Meanwhile the best man and the 
clergyman have gone out the side door. 

At least half an hour before the time set 
for the real ceremony, you are dressed and 
ready. You go downstairs and find that the 
other bridesmaids are arriving. Pamela's 
mother is dressed, too, and she says you may 
all come in and see Pamela in her wedding 
gown. You are given bouquets (Pamela’s 
family supplies (Continued on page 48) 
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A NOISE Zn the 


(Continued from page 11) 
the moonlight did not penetrate the shadows, 
so the boy and girl groped patiently among 
the low tangle of weeds and the drifted 
pine needles. The search was interrupted by 
Lis who suddenly laid a restraining hand 
on Joan's arm. 

“Someone's coming, Joanie.” 

They backed silently into the shelter of 
a group of lilac bushes and waited, their 
hearts pounding. 

A man, whose face was indistinguishable 
in the darkness, was leaning into the car, 
evidently preparing to start the engine. 
Then, as if he had sensed that something 
was wrong, he drew back with a muttered 
exclamation, and bent to examine the dam- 
aged tires. 

A moment later he straightened, with a 
burst of words that made Joan clap both 
hands soundlessly over her ears and shrink 
close to Lis; and then, with an abrupt turn, 
the man started hurriedly back toward the 
farmhouse and his cronies. 
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NIGHT 


themselves only a few moments earlier. 

“Call Jake, and bring out the stuff,” he 
commanded tersely. “I'll start puttin’ on 
the spare.” 

The man he had addressed as Slick moved 
off through the bushes, glancing uneasily 
behind him as he went. 

It seemed a long time to the excited 
pair up in the pine tree before two dark 
figures, each carrying a sack, reappeared on 
the drive and rejoined the worker on the 
car. 

“A fine mess this is,” one of them was 
muttering bitterly. “You were so sure there 
wasn't no use to set a watch on the car, 
Bud.” 

“Shut up,” Bud retorted. “And lend a 
hand here, can’t you? Pitch the stuff into 
the rumble seat.” 

“Oh—oh, why don’t the police come?” 
Joan agonized. “They'll get away in a few 
moments now. Even if they do have to 
ruin that front wheel driving on a flat tire.” 

She did not know just 
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He was scarcely out of 
sight before Lis’s strong 
young arms had swung 
Joan off her feet, and up to 
the lowest branch of a 
bushy pine that stood near 
their lilac clump. 

He said, tensely, “Climb 
for your life, Joan. As high 
as you can go. I'll follow. 
We don't want to be 
around here when he comes 
back with the others.” 

They found two com- 
fortable perches, securely 
high above the possibility 
of a searching flash light 
picking out their presence, 
and leaned against the stout 
pine bole. Joan, for all the 
precariousness of their sit- 
uation, broke into a smoth- 
ered giggle. 

“Sssh, Joanie,” Lis whis- 


when she became aware 
that Lis had seen some- 
thing. She could make out 
his straight profile against 
the dark branches back of it, 
and could see that he was 
staring in the direction of 
the gate. 

The driveway looked 
quite bare to her. She 
couldn't see a thing on its 
shining surface as far as the 
turn. What on earth had 
Lis—she drew in her breath 
sharply. 

Had _ there—or hadn't 
there—been a darker shad- 
ow that moved—back un- 
der those pines? There—it 
had moved again. And a 
little nearer a second shad- 
ow had shown briefly on 
the drive, and as quickly re- 
treated. 

Then a quiet voice, from 





pered warningly. He was 


not used to girls, and was sip opENED THE DOOR A CRACK 


conscious of an uneasy fear 
that she might be going to have hysterics. 

Perhaps Joan guessed, for she whispered 
back, reassuringly, “I’m—all right, Lis. It 
just seemed kind of—funny, for a moment. 
Our laying a trap for three burglars, I mean, 
—and maybe catching them, too.” 

Ashamed of his brief doubt of her, after 
all her pluck tonight, Lis said in relief, 
“You've been one swell kid this evening, 
I'll tell the world, Joan.” 

A flash light moved hurriedly down the 
road, and they could see two men approach- 
ing the clearing. 

“Somebody's been here and done this, 
Bud,” the first man was protesting ner- 
vously, 

“Might be some of these rotten sharp 
roots and stumps,” the other offered 
dubiously. “I said we oughtn’t to’ve come 
in here without the headlights on.’’ He broke 
off to pick up something on the ground, 
and his tone altered. 

“A jackknife with one blade broken,” 
he growled. “You were right, Slick. Some- 
body’s been here—may be here still.” He 
turned his flash light on the very lilac 
clump where the boy and girl had hidden 





the shadow just under their 
tree, spoke in the silence. 
“Hands up—and be quick about it!” 

The three men working on the car 
straightened with one startled motion, as if 
a single string had jerked all three upright. 
Slowly, unwillingly, three pairs of arms 
were raised. 

There was so little confusion about the 
proceeding that Joan had to rub her eyes 
to be sure an arrest had actually taken place 
right under her pine perch. 

Beside her, Lis called in a voice that 
shook a little, “Wait for us, please! We're 
coming down.” 

Then Johnny's equally excited questions— 
“Where in the world are you? Is Joan 
there, too?” 

“She sure is,” that young lady called 
down inelegantly, beginning a hasty descent. 
“You didn’t think I'd gone meekly home 
to bed, did you, John Underwood ?” 


Now she was on the pine-needle ground. 


once more, and a big, red-faced man was 
pumping her hand up and down vigorously. 
There were other big men, in police uni- 
forms, near by. 

“Say, I certainly am proud to shake this 
little lady’s hand,” (Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from page 38) 
you. Don’t struggle or grab me. Shut your 
eyes and leave it all to me. I won't drop you.” 

Miss Birdie’s face was tragic. She was 
approaching hysterics. “I’m going to be 
killed!’ she cried wildly. 

John propped her against the boulder 
and his face was stern. “You don’t have 
any confidence in me. Any of the other 
girls—” in the face of danger he played 
shamelessly upon her foible—“any of the 
other girls,—Phyl, or Meg, or Sue,—would 
trust me entirely.” 

Miss Birdie swallowed hard, but even in 
her terror she rose to the bait. “I do trust 
you, Mr. Bacon,” she whimpered. “I'll shut 
my eyes. You wouldn't let go of me, would 
you?” 

“Atta girl! You can depend on me abso- 


u _ | lutely. All ready, Red?” 
Assuredly they are the best t:at money can buy. They are the best because of their | 


Sandy and Red were steadying the ladder 
from below, and Sally, white-faced now, ran 


“Stand away, Sally!’ John called coldly 
from the top. The boys will attend to this.” 
Miss Birdie was not the only one to shut 
her eyes. When the breathless moment came, 
Phyl leaned her head against a tree-trunk 


| and followed her example. Then Meg's 








| shout broke the tension, followed sharply by 


a chorus of applause from the watchers 
around her. Phyl raised her head and 
looked on a dramatic tableau. It had its 


| ludicrous aspect, too, if she had been in the 
| mood to see the funny side of anything. 


John, in khaki shorts, stood at the top 
of the ladder in the attitude of the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, with Sandy and Ace as 
supporting figures at the foot. In the center, 
Red and Miss Birdie were humping them- 
selves slowly down, round by round. As 
Meg told Aunt Marcia that evening, “‘exact- 
ly like rosebugs coming down a stalk!” 

When they were down, Red braced Miss 
Birdie against a tree, and brought her water 


|e . . . 
| in a tin cup. He fanned her vigorously with 


a paper plate and, under his ministrations, 
pinkness stole back into her plump cheeks. 
John swung down the ladder, glanced 
at his wrist watch, and looked up at the 
sky. “Guess we'd better have lunch. It's 
later than we planned. We must get out 
of the woods before the sun’s low.” 
Sandy and Ace broiled the beefsteaks to 
a turn, and the near-tragedy was forgotten 
during the merry meal which followed. John 
teased Miss Birdie into high good humor 
about her behavior on the footpath. ‘She 
had the very salt and pepper out of my 
shirt-pocket, to say nothing of my pipe.” 
Miss Birdie laughed heartily. She began 


| to feel that she had been the heroine of the 


whole adventure.. 

John, bending to quench the embers of the 
fire before leaving, glanced up to see Sandy 
and Ace standing at his elbow. For once, 
Ace was the spokesman. 

“Sandy and I are going to lug Miss Birdie 
back, Jock. You've done your share. She's 
a nice woman, but she’s no bantam weight.” 


pest morning the boys and girls gath- 
ered on the Duryea porch. 
“I wonder why Miss Birdie wasn’t at 
breakfast,” said Phyl. ‘I hope she isn’t sick.” 
The screen door opened and Aunt Marcia 
came out of the house like a ship under 
full sail. She wore (Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 25) 
hands and stared up wildly at his sister. 

“Why didn’t you say that before?” he 
demanded. “Why didn’t I think of it? What 
kind of stuff do you collect? Where is it? 
I've got to see it!” 

Though Bushy usually discouraged visitors 
to her office, she was only too glad now to 
lead her distracted brother to her private 
Jair in the attic. 

“Wait just a minute,” she shouted from 
the stair head. “I want to turn on the 
light.” 

She darted in, unlocked the drawer, and 
concealed the beautiful Vera and the hand- 
some but unworthy Jim in a suitcase stored 
under the eaves. For she knew that Lofty 
would want to know what that locked drawer 
contained—he might even demand that it 
be opened—and not for all the world would 
she have let him get wind of that dramatic 
tale of the Double Q Ranch. In a trice she 
had the drawer closed and the light on, in 
time to greet Lofty as he arrived to inspect 
her sanctum. 

“You mean to say you've got all this good 
stuff from the scraps?” he inquired, mo- 
mentarily distracted from his anxiety. “Well, 
lemme look.” 

He poked into all the pigeonholes, turned 
over all the papers, flipped through the pam- 
phlets, peered into the boxes, opened the 
drawer where the beautiful Vera had so 
lately lain. Then he sighed heavily. 

“No good,” he said. He stared at his 
younger sister intently for a minute, appar- 
ently wondering how far he could trust her, 
and then murmured hesitantly, “You're sure 
—sure you've never seen anything of—of 
Margie’s—in the wastebaskets ?” 

‘“Margie’s!” Bushy cried. But this was 
not the moment to tease Lofty. “What kind 
of thing?’ she inquired. She pictured a class 
ring, a photograph, a school tie, a letter 
saying that Edward Lofting Ryder was the 
most wonderful thing in the world. No, 
she had seen nothing of Margie’s. Truly, 
cross her heart. 

“Just—forget it, then, will you?” said 
Lofty, crestfallen. ‘Thanks for letting me 
see all your junk.” 

He withdrew, leaving Bushy astounded by 
his meek gratitude. 

Two dismal days ensued, wherein Lofty 
grew more distraught. And then Bushy, out 
for a walk, passed the Olmsted house, and 
suddenly wondered whether—by extreme tact 
—Lofty’s problem could be handled from the 
other end. She found Margie preoccupied, 
and with signs of strain and distress on 
her pretty face. And Bushy discovered her- 
self marveling at a circumstance which had 
time and again confronted and surprised 
her. She never intended to let herself like 
Margie Olmsted—Margie had that hated 
superiority of being older, and Lofty was 
rather silly about her, and she was admittedly 
clever, as well as extremely good-looking. 
But no matter how often Bushy thought 
slightingly of Margie in private, when face 
to face with her she always weakly admired. 

“Hullo! How's the puppy?” she inquired, 
to give point to her call. 

An expression of acute dismay passed over 
Margie’s face. “He's out in the kitchen. He’s 
all right. Poor little thing—I suppose I 
shouldn’t blame Aim.” 

“May I bring him in here?” asked Bushy, 


with the pleasant afterthought that a visit 
to the kitchen might reveal some bit of 
spare food lying about. 

“I'd rather you didn’t, Bushy,” the older 
gitl said. “If you don’t mind. He’s—a 
little out of favor, just now.” 

Bushy sought the puppy who, alone in 
the warm kitchen, welcomed her joyfully 
and chewed her shoe laces. 

“Poor old pupkins,” she said dulcetly. 
“Did naughty old Margie shut him up ‘cause 
he chawed her best hat or somep’n? What 
did he do, then? Bushy wouldn't mind nor 
scold—no sirree!” 


AVING helped herself to one small mac- 

aroon that seemed to be at large on the 
dresser, Bushy presently rejoined Margie, 
remembering that, after all, she had a definite 
mission in this house. Margie, inky-fingered, 
looked up distractedly from a jumble of 
crossed-out papers. 

“He's terribly cute,” Bushy said. ‘Do for- 
give him soon. He'll learn to let shoes and 
things alone. You look awfully glum, Margie 
—as bad as Lofty. Why, I should think you'd 
be all set up—graduating top of your class, 
and valedictorian and all that.” 

Margie suddenly took her head in her 
hands and groaned. 

“Do you mean you haven't heard?” she 
said rather wildly. “No—I suppose poor 
Lofty wouldn't even tell his family.” 

“TIL say he wouldn't,” Bushy murmured, 
afraid to check Margie in what promised to 
be a clue to the mystery. 

“I—I suppose I'll have to graduate,” 
Margie said dismally, “though I don’t care 
now, I'm so ashamed. I've let the class down 
so horribly. I—I shan’t be valedictorian. 
I don’t think there'll be any valedictory.” 

“Why not, for Pete’s sake?” demanded 
Bushy. 

“Oh,” cried Margie, ruffling the scrawled 
and discarded papers, ‘I worked on it so 
hard—all last term. It was pretty good— 
it really was, though no one’ll ever know, 
now. And it was long—I hadn’t memorized 
half of it. I would have had time, of course. 
But—it’s gone, and there's no time to write 
even some kind of miserable makeshift.” 

“How on earth did it get gone?” Bushy 
inquired. 

“The puppy ate it,” 
desolately. 

Really desperate as the situation was, its 
lighter aspect hit Bushy and she roared with 
unseemly laughter. But the utter anguish in 
Margie’s face checked her. 

“I'm sorry,” she said. “Oh, I am sorry! 
No wonder you're mad at the poor pup. No 
wonder Lofty feels badly. I'll bet he wishes 
he'd given the puppy to me, now!” Then she 
scowled. ‘But haven't you a copy? I never 
heard of not having a copy of an important 
thing like that.” 

“I destroyed the first rough one,” Margie 
admitted. “It was such a mess. The one the 
puppy chewed up was typewritten. And 
the carbon copy—’” She hesitated. ‘Promise 
you won't tell Lofty you know? He's been 
so decent and so awfully cut up.” 

“Promise,” said Bushy, her eye glittering. 

“I gave the carbon copy to Lofty to read,” 
Margie explained dolefully. ““He—he was 
so interested. And he threw it away, quite 
by mistake. He was clearing out a lot of 
old themes and (Continued on page 43) 
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things; he does them on his typewriter, 
you know? And he threw away my thing 
with them. And when the puppy chewed 
mine, I asked Lofty for the copy back, 
thinking of course he had it—and when 
he found what had happened, naturally he | 
felt awfully.” 

“Why in the world couldn’t he say what 
was the matter with him?” Bushy wondered 
crossly, “instead of going around like some- 
body in a fit, worrying us all to pieces.” 

Margie hesitated again. ‘““Well,’’ she said, 
“I made him promise not to tell anyone he 
had it. He was afraid people might think 
he’d helped me with it—but of course he 
hadn’t. He just wanted to be the first to 
see it and—sort of keep it, to—remember 
class-day by.” 

“Mushy!” muttered young Miss Ryder. 
Then she suddenly bounded into the air as 
if the rug were red hot. “Say!” she shrieked, 
seriously jangling Margie’s already shattered 
nerves, “Say! What's your valedictory about? 
Greek culture and stuff? And Latin quota- 
tions? A carbon copy, you said, on typewriter 
paper? Oh, suffering puppydogs! Hold 
everything, and don’t write another word on 
that trash you have there, till I get back!” 

Bushy shot through the streets like a can- 
non ball, colliding violently with Lofty at 
her own front gate. 

“Don’t go wherever you're going!” she 
shouted. ““Come on back with me to Margie’s. 
Your infant sister is about to prove her 
reason for existence to your skeptical soul!” 

The last of this fine speech was lost, trail- 
ing behind Bushy as she fled to the attic, 
leaving Lofty rooted to the spot. If he had 
been less low-spirited, he would have felt 
sure she was mocking him, and would not 
have waited for her. As it was, he leaned 
disconsolately against the gate post, his mind 
traveling over the same bleak paths that 
it had followed during these last two hideous 
days. Almost at once his sister, carrying 
some sort of a large envelope, again shot 
past him. 

“Follow me!” she yelped. 
eternally sorry if you don’t.” 

Lofty was forced to travel at a more spir- 
ited pace than he had used for some days. 
It brought him speedily, in Bushy’s wake, to 
the Olmsted house where Margie still sat 
frozen among her papers in the faintly hope- 
ful surprise with which Bushy’s exit had 
left her. 

“Now!” shouted Bushy. ‘““Now—some of 
this is Lofty’s old themes that he threw 
away, but some of it is your valedictory. It’s 
all there—you can sort it out. But before I 
give it to you, you've got to promise on 
your deathly word of honor that you’ll never, 
never, NEVER read a word of what’s written 
on the other side.” 

Dazed, but recognizing even through her 
trance that the papers Bushy flourished were 
indeed her lost valedictory, Margie meekly 
promised. Bushy put the papers into her 
hands, and then had time to look at Lofty 
whose mouth was hanging open in an ex- 
pression as unusual as it was undignified. 

“My infantile practices,” said Bushy, “are 
after all not to be despised, you see. Had 
I not salvaged all that good blank-sided 
paper for my own use, it would al] have 
been in the dump, or worse, by now—be- 


“You'll be 





cause it was week before last I found it. 
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So, Edward, let this be a lesson to you, my 
child, in many ways.” 

Lofty turned and looked abruptly out 
of the window. His battling emotions would 
not allow him to utter a syllable. But Margie, 
smoothing and sorting out her cherished 
pages, said to Bushy: 

“I can’ never tell you how much this 
means to me—it’s the honor of the class, you 
see—the whole school. When you graduate 
later on, you'll understand, Bushy. And I 
won't look on the back—I promise.” She 
smiled. “I'll type it all out again, and give 
this back to you.” 

Bushy thrust -her face close to Margie’s 

r. “It's a novel,” she whispered, hoping 
secretly that perhaps Margie would read it, 
after all. Margie, who had written novels 
herself a few years ago, nodded understand- 
ingly and, to Bushy’s extreme displeasure, 
kissed her gratefully. At this moment there 
was a welcome diversion in the violent en- 
trance of the puppy, through a crack of the 
kitchen door left ajar. Bushy allowed herself 
with delight to be kissed by the young ani- 
mal while Margie clutched the rescued 
manuscript. 

“For the love of Pete, don’t let him get 
that one!” Lofty gulped. 

“You haven't named him yet, have you?” 
Bushy reflected. “I think Valedictorian would 
be a swell name for him—he certainly was 
chock full of that speech! Wasn't him, 
precious? Here Vally, Vally—here Val!” 

“Perhaps,” said Margie, “he'd like to go 
home with you. He seems to adore you. I— 
somehow—I can’t be as fond of him as I 
ought to be. Do you mind awfully, Lofty?” 

“Oh, boy!” cried Bushy. “Thanks a lot! I 
know Mother’ll love him when he gets by 
the chewy age. I’ve always yearned for a 
puppy.” She shot a sharp glance at Lofty. 
“You're keen, Margie!” 

“Same to you,” said Margie, getting out 
her typewriter. 

Brother and sister walked home together 
a little later—the puppy gamboling at the 
end of a piece of clothesline and tripping 
Lofty repeatedly. 

“You know,” Bushy said reflectively, “it 
almost seems as if I might be called the 
valedictorian of that class. Isn't the vale- 
dictory sort of—er—the last word? And 
if I haven’t got the last word this time—” 

Lofty stepped over the puppy and grinned 
feebly at his sister. 

“You win!” he said gently. 


HEEDLESS HAYDENS 


(Continued from page 22) 
look on his face that his answer would be 
no. He slid down off the stack of hay. Some 
of its dusty fragrance clung to him. “Is she 
lost ?” 

“Yes!” Bendy’s face contorted, and the 
words came in a panicky sob. “She started 
off on Tillie—and that—that fool Tillie— 
Skipper must have got off 

In that instant a wind, carrying a low 
wail, whipped up from nowhere. The storm 
was on them. Unconsciously Bendy reached 
out and touched Jim’s arm. “I am nasty- 
tempered and mean like you said,—but Skip- 
per Ann—please help me find her.” 

He answered simply, “I'll saddle a horse. 
We've got to hurry.” 

He brought out a stocky, sinewy bay. The 
blizzard was bearing down from the north 
as they started back over the trail Skipper 
Ann had taken. (Continued on page 45) 











You CAN REALLY 
WORK WIT 


HE Remington Girl Scout Knife 

is made of special high-carbon 
steel. When you get one of these 
knives (and every Girl Scout should 
have one) you will find it has a 
razor-sharp edge. The high quality 
steel holds that edge — makes it cut 
almost without effort. 

Remington knives are made 
for girls who really know how to 
use them in their new hobby, wood 
carving, and who depend upon their 
knives when they camp out. Your 
local hardware dealer, sporting 
goods store, or Scouting supply shop 
has Remingtons. You'll need one 
this summer! Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Cutlery Division, Department 
C5, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington 
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AND A CANOE 








ALONE in a world apart from people. 
An Old Town brings the wonder of 


wild outdoors. Go places easily in a 
canoe. Fish. Camp. Hunt. 

Old Town Canoes are modeled after 
the Indian birch-bark. Balanced. Re- 
sponsive. And sturdy to last for years 
of pleasure. Write for a free catalog. 
Many models for paddling and sailing. 
Sponson. Square-stern. Also many speedy 
outboard boats, including all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. Rowboats. 
Dinghies. Write! Old Town Canoe Co., 
126 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes 
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Rural 


Jean was visiting 
her grandfather's 
farm for the first 
time. Looking 
around, she saw some 
cows in the pasture 
chewing the cud. 
“Grandpa,” she said, 





“it must cost you an 
awful lot of money 
: 
to buy gum for fe 
those cows.’’—Sent 
by AticE MacDon- Mary: Please, 


ALD, Grand Forks, 


North Dakota. Lapy: 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


On a Journey 


madam, 
the marble clock off the mantelpiece. 
Goodness! Has it stopped ? 


Polite 


Bobby and his 
mother entered a 
restaurant and or- 
dered their lunch. 
Bobby’s mother soon 
noticed that the boy 


a did not touch his 

\ food, but sat with his 
: FA hands folded. 

YIP ir “Bobby, your soup 

SD lag is getting cold. Why 


don’t you eat?” 
“Well,” was the 

reply, “I would if 

that fly would move 


I've knocked 


Mary: No, madam. It’s gone straight over.” —Sent by Eut- 
The Sentence through to the basement.—Sent by ZABETH G. WILSON, 
Grace Berry, State College, New Batavia, New York. 
JupGE (in traffic Mexico. 
court): Vl let you ancl ae Just So 
off this time with a Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
fine, but another day niest joke, telling us your name, age, and The teacher in 


I'll send you to jail. 
Driver: Sort of a 





address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


class was discussing 
pessimism and op- 








forecast, 
Judge 
What you mean by that? 
Fine today—cooler tomorrow. 
ANITA Curtiss, Norfolk, Vir- 


weather 
isa’? 11, 
JUDGE: 
Driver: 
—Sent by 
ginia. 


do 


Point-of-View 


“How's business ?” 
old scissors grinder. 

“Fine,” he said. “I never saw things so 
dull.”"—Sent by JANE Vest, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


a passer-by asked the 


A New Method 


John had become the proud owner of a 
pig, and insisted on caring for it himself. 

After a few weeks, his father noticed that 
the animal did not appear to thrive, and 
remarked, “John, you're not feeding your 
pig enough. It doesn’t seem to be fattening 
at all.” 

“I don’t want to fatten him yet,” an- 
swered John. “I'm waiting until he gets as 


long as I want him, then I'll begin to widen 
him out.”—Sent by JANE WATKINS, Llano, 
Texas. 


timism. She asked 
Helen, a student who 
was not paying attention, “Are you a pessi- 
mist Or an optimist?” 

“Neither,” replied Helen. “I’m a Meth- 
odist.”—Send by ANASTASIA FEYOCK, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. 


Elbows Down 





“You say you are too crowded in your 
new flat?” 

“I should say so—the kitchen is so small 
we have to use condensed milk, and we climb 
out on the fire escape to read the Sunday 
paper.’’—Sent by NorMa La Rose, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Overheard 


SHE (at a baseball game): 1 don’t see how 
the umpire keeps so cool. 

HE: That's easy. Look at 
around him.—Sent by FRANCES Lou 
SON, Columbia, S. C. 


Undoubtedly 


TEACHER: Johnny, what is a cannibal? 

JouHNNy: I don’t know. 

TEACHER: Well, if you ate your mother 
and father, what would you be? 

JouHNNy: An orphan.—Sent by JUNE 
MulILENBuRG, Millerton, Iowa. 
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Dick- 
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A NOISE in the NIGHT 


(Continued from page 39) 

the red-faced one was exclaiming in an 
approving rumble. ‘You've got real nerve, 
Miss Underwood. I'm Mike Jefferson from 
Hartford. Your brother burst in on Captain 
O'Connor and me havin’ a conference in 
the station over these very gentlemen's ac- 
tivities. So we got goin’, pronto! But if you 
hadn't thought of cuttin’ those tires,” he 
added, shaking his head in wonder, ‘‘we'd 
never have landed ’em.” 

After that they were all hurrying up to 
the house, to release Grandfather and 
Gran—Joan walking between Lis and big 
Mike Jefferson, the Hartford detective, her 
chin up proudly. There was no doubt about 
it, it was a big night. What wouldn't the 
girls at school say next term? 

Grandfather, when they cut his ropes and 
pulled out the uncomfortable gag, was in 
such a towering rage at the treatment ac- 
corded them, he looked in danger of an 
immediate attack of apoplexy. But little 
Gran, though white and shaken, had an 
unmistakable gleam of excitement in her 


gray eyes, that wasn’t unlike the look in 
Joan's. 

“Of course I was frightened,” she said, 
in her high, sweet old voice. “But I was 
sure they wouldn't really hurt either Jon- 
athon or me. And—” she smiled at them, 
rather like a shame-faced child, “it well] be 
something to tell at the next sewing circle, 
Monday, won't it?” 

There was a general, relieved shout of 
laughter. 

Detective Mike Jefferson said with 
amused gallantry, “Faith, Ma'am, an’ now 
I know where Miss Joan got her spunk.” 

And Joan, running to Gran, laid her 
rosy cheek against the soft, parchment-white 
one. 

It was quite true. The same gay spirit of 
courage looked out of the faded, old gray 
eyes, and the clear, young gray ones. 

“Of course it will be something to tell 
them,” said young Joan Underwood sym- 
pathetically, to old Joan Underwood. “And 
won't they simply eat it up, darling, when 
you do!” 


THE HEEDLESS HAYDENS 


(Continued from page 43) 

The wind, laden with needle points of 
snow, went through Bendy’s sweater as 
though it were mosquito netting. It dis- 
torted their calls of ‘Skipper Ann—Skip- 
per Ann!” Bendy held her lips to steadi- 
ness, whistled over and over that whistle 
that was supposed to sound like a meadow 
lark. Jim Thorne cupped his hands to his 
mouth, putting all his lung power behind 
his call, “Oh-ho, Skipper Ann!” 

But there was only the thickening maze 
of white, settling closer and closer over the 
plains. That, and fear creeping into Bendy’s 
heart as surely as the blizzard’s bitter chill 
was creeping through her body. Her lips 
were almost too stiff to whistle, but she'd 
heard once that a whistle carries better than 
a shout. She had been brought up on tales 
of folks lost in prairie blizzards. “And they 
never found him till the next April”... 

Suddenly she caught at Jim’s arm. “Did 
you hear it? It sounded like she was trying 
to whistle back.” 

“Whistle again,” he said. 

She held her lips straight, whistled again. 

. Oh, such a funny, wavery, answer- 
ing sound. . . . Tears froze stiff on Ben- 
dy’s cheeks. They found the little girl 
stumbling, limping along, her thin face blue 
with cold, her bare head coated with sleety 
snow. She was still clutching her letter. 

“I wasn’t sure which way was which,” 
Skipper told them. “I'm not going to ride 
Tillie any more—I'll wait till I get Chief- 
tain. Tillie’s so high—and so fat—and she 
stepped on my foot.” 

Jim took off his sheep-lined coat, wrapped 
it around her. “Now put your arms around 
me tight and hang on,” he said. 

Skipper Ann gave a tired, sobbing shiver. 
“I was afraid . . . I'm hanging on tight.” 

He got into his saddle with the little girl 
in his arms. Now there was no sky overhead 
with its murky redness of sun, no bumpy 
prairie underneath. Only a flailing whiteness 
of snow, hard and fine as ground tapioca, 
that bit into the flesh and stung the eyes. Jim 
Thorne yelled at Bendy, for the wind yanked 





words out of one’s mouth, “Here, hang 
on to this strap on my saddle. Don't let 
loose. You understand ?” 

Bendy nodded, even as Skipper Ann. “I'm 
hanging on tight.” 

A slow, slow progress, with the wind like 
hands, beating them back; with Bendy’s 
clumsy roan stumbling along behind the 
white-coated bay. How easily Jim Thorne 
carried his burden! Bendy saw him lean over 
once and pull the coat tighter around thin, 
long-legged little Ann. Even through the tor- 
turing cold and fright, something sharply 
lovely pushed—something hurtingly love- 
ly—just in following after someone so strong 
and unafraid. 

Finally both horses stopped, and Bendy 
knew a numb thankfulness to see the gate 
that was All-alone Smith’s. They could go 
through it, follow the fence to the Rocking 
Chair, then the lane of trees. 

And finally, clumping on feet that were 
like chunks of wood, she was pounding, with 
hands that were like chunks of wood, against 
their own kitchen door. And it was opened 
on a wondrous warmth, and Mary Martha's 
wild, “Ah, God be praised!” 


ENDY wakened with a start. She had 

fallen asleep in the rocker in the kitchen. 
She had only meant to drop down there for 
a moment when she had grown faint from 
the circulation Laura’s Professor had rubbed 
into her arms and legs. 

But now she sat up with a jerk. She heard 
again that sobbing, ‘God have mercy on us!" 
that had wakened her. Something was ter- 
ribly wrong. 

“What's the matter?” she asked. “What 
is it?” 

Laura answered, ‘Skipper Ann's got pneu- 
monia. The Professor says so. He took her 
temperature, and tested her lungs.”’ 

“Oh, no—no!” Bendy cried. 

“God look down upon us,” breathed Mary 
Martha. “Yes, it’s pneumonia. It was 
pneumonia that your father died of.” 

Bendy stumbled into the living room. 








Are you 
very busy today? 


MOTHER away... heaps of dishes 
...Sticky finger-prints on the piano... 
your beret in need of a tubbing! Don’t 
worry—use Fels-Naptha Soap and see 
how easily it gets everything done. 
For the golden bar brings you two 
grand helpers. Good golden soap and 
lots of naptha! Together, they whisk 
out dirt in no time. Mother will be 
pleased to know that Fels-Naptha 
washes clothes whiter, too—it ban- 


ishes “tattle-tale gray.” Tell 4 
her about... 
FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean 
Naptha Odor 




















NEW 
UNBREAKABLE 
BEAD LOOM 
OUTFIT 


The most practical 
bead loom ever made... 
GUARANTEED TO LAST A LIFE TIME 


Complete with— 
10 bunches of beads 


Sent Postpaid 
\% dozen beading needles FOR ONLY 
1 spool thread 


1 cake beeswax 
16-page New Instruction Cc 


and Design Booklet in colors 


























Take advantage of this unusual offer—send 
for your outfit teday— 

WALCO BEAD COMPANY 

DEPT. A, 37 W. 37TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











CUT ME OUT 


And mail me with your name and address and 
i0c in stamps or currency, and I will bring you 
a new 20-page instruction booklet on WOOD 
BEAD CRAFT (the only booklet of its kind ever 
published) showing simple step-by-step instruc- 
tions and designs for making WOOD BEAD 
BAGS, BELTS, BRACELETS, NECKLACES, 
COLLARS and CUFFS, and numerous other 


articles. 
e FREE « 


You will also receive absolutely free, samples of 
25 different colors and styles of Wood Beads. 


Special prices for Girl Scouts. 
WALCO BEAD COMPANY 
DEPT. A, 37 WEST 37TH ST., N. Y., N. Y. 








THINKING DAY CARD 
COMPETITION 


Another competition for a design for a 
Thinking Day greeting post card, with 
prizes up to $50, is being conducted by 
the World Bureau of Girl Guides and 
Girl Scouts. The conditions and details 
of this competition, which closes Septem- 
ber 1st, 1935, may be obtained from the 
International Committee, Girl Scout 
National Headquarters, 570 Lexington 


Skipper Ann lay (Continued on page 48) | Ave., New York, New York. 










Three Reasons 


Upper BLack Eppy, PENNSYLVANIA: 


Of all the magazines 
Ever I did see, 

I like my own the best, 
For these reasons three: 


(Which rhyme has very poor metre, but 
a wealth of common sense!) 

1. I haven't yet had time to read all four 
stories (magazine came exactly three hours 
ago) but I know from experience what a 
grand treat is in store for me. If they're all 
as interesting as The Blue Hat, the story-end 
of the magazine passes the excellence test 
with flying colors. 

2. (a) The articles are grand—as usual. 
I love Diana Thorne’s dog pictures—in fact, 
if I didn’t have a darling dog of my own, 
I'd want to adopt that Scottie right away. 
And at the earliest opportunity I plan to 
read Edwin B. Dooley’s article, for I'm tired 
of being dumb about baseball. 

(b) Though not a Girl Scout (no troop 
in this town) I never miss reading the Girl 
Scout pages. They rate one hundred per cent. 

3. There are three more magazine features 
I never want to do without: One is the 
beautiful art picture appearing in each issue; 
another, the lovely poems I save in my poetry 
scrapbooks; and the third, my friends (for 
so they seem) Jean and Joan. 

And that is what I think of THE Amer- 
ICAN GIRL. Maren Drustrup 


Colony Days 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN: How did Colonial 
girls get along without Girl Scouting, or 
THE AMERICAN GIRL? They say life was 
very full in those days, but how could it have 
been without Girl Scouts or our magazine? 

The articles are grand, and the stories— 
well, they speak for themselves. As soon as 
the magazine enters the house, there's a 
grand rush for it. The only trouble, Mother 
says, is that I get so absorbed in it, I'm dead 
to the world. May you always edit THE 
AMERICAN GIRL with success! 

Edith M. Lassen 


Smell That Bacon! 


DayTON, Oulo: I have never written to you 
before, but the more magazines I get, the 
more enthusiastic I get. So here is my idea 
of the April issue. The cover was very cun- 
ning. I think it represents spring very well. 

The article You and Your Dog was one 
of the best I have ever read. I am interested 
in dogs, so I enjoyed it very much. The etch- 
ings expressed the temperaments of the dogs. 

The Blue Hat was so real a story that I 
thought it well to mention it. It was like an 
every-day experience, yet written with such 
art as to make it one of the most interest- 
ing stories in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


The Cave of the Moon had me on pins 
and needles about what Kay would do for 
her unfortunate friend. Couldn’t you just 
see the lightning flash and hear the thunder 
roll? And when they were cooking supper, 
couldn’t you just smell the luscious odor of 
sizzling bacon, and see the beautiful sunset! 

The Heedless Haydens gets more interest- 
ing every month. I like to read about things 
that happen to Ben and Bendy. 

Evelyn Miller 


We Know How Margie Feels 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: Although I 
have been a subscriber to THE AMERICAN 
Girt for more than three years, I am sorry 
to say I have never written you. I always 
enjoy the stories, especially the mystery 
serials, and also the excellent articles on girls 
and their life. 

The reason for my writing to you this 
month was because of the article on Diana 
Thorne. I always have been a lover of dogs, 
and until recently I was the owner of one. 
My dog was in all probability my dearest 
and closest companion. But he was taken 
from me by death. It is so difficult for me 
when I come home from school not to 
whistle for my little dog to come running 
to greet me. He was always true, obedient, 
and faithful. When I saw The Innocent in 
the magazine, it brought back to me some of 
the most pleasant memories I ever have had. 

E. Margie Smith 


Thank You, Sarah! 


CuipLey, Georcia: I have just finished the 
April issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL, and I 
feel that I must write and show my appre- 
ciation for such a grand magazine. 

The Cave of the Moon was an ideal story. 
I just love Ruth King’s illustrations because 
she makes them so real. The Blue Hat was 
sweet. And won't you have more stories like 
Ellen Follows a Hunch? 

As I am interested in art, I especially en- 
joyed You and Your Dog. Please have an 
article of the etiquette series in each issue, 
because I like them best of all. 

I only began taking this magazine in 
January, but I have told my friends about it, 
and they plan to subscribe for it soon. 

Sarah Allen 


The Spice of Life 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: After having 
been a subscriber to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for two years, I have concluded that it is 
absolutely the best magazine published for 
girls of my own age. I enjoy every section 
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of the magazine. The cover designs are 
always so appropriate, and I dote on the cute 
antics and sayings of our pals Jean and Joan. 

The stories of THE AMERICAN GIRL, to 
me, are “the spice of life.” I love the Ellen 
Wakefield stories because they are so full of 
pep. The articles on etiquette are splendid, 
and have proved of great interest to me. 
Laugh and Grow Scout is a most entertain- 
ing and humorous section of the magazine, 
and I never fail to find keen enjoyment in 
Our Puzzle Pack. 

The serials of THE AMERICAN GIRL are 
so true to life; or, rather, they seem that way 
to me. I love the exciting adventures and 
trials of girls of my age. 

Here’s hoping that every Girl Scout in 
our country, and elsewhere, may enjoy the 
advantages and worth while entertainment 
provided by this fine magazine. I, myself, 
am hoping that I will be able to take THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for years to come. 

Helen Stevenson 


Variety Is Interesting 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS: Please don’t sacrifice 
any of the articles, departments, and poems 
for the sake of the stories. Of course, I'd 
love to have more stories if you could pos- 
sibly find room for them, but I think the 
variety of the magazine helps to make it 
more interesting. I agree with another one 
of your readers that it would be nice if 
you could squeeze in a page for reviews of 
movies. 

I thought the story about Diana Thorne 
in the April issue was one of the best dog 
articles I've ever read. And Cave of the 
Moon was the best story, in my opinion. 

I wish I could tell you how much I enjoy 
reading THE AMERICAN GIRL. It’s one of 
the finest magazines on the market, and I 
enjoy the puzzle page and A Penny for 
Your Thoughts best of all the regular de- 
partments. Mary Marjorie Snyder 


Intimate Friends 


MorRGANTOWN,. WEST VIRGINIA: At last I 
have decided to try my hand at writing and 
telling you how much I enjoy THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL. I have taken it for two years, but 
never had the courage to write. 

You and Your Dog by Esther G. Price 
was awfully good, and so were the etchings. 
I liked The Blue Hat by Edith Bishop Sher- 
man, and The Cave of the Moon was simply 
swell. Your Room and Its Manners did me 
good—at least I hope so. 

The Heedless Haydens is pretty good, but 
can't we have a climax? I prefer mystery 
stories for my part, as I just dote on them. 

Let's always have Jean and Joan. They 
act and talk like two very intimate friends. 

Bonnie Jo Cowell 
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LADDER OF FORTUNE 


(Continued from page 40) 
a garden hat and gloves, and carried on her 
arm a flat basket with a flower-scissors in it. 
It was her pleasure, while staying at the 
Duryeas’, to keep the vases in the farmhouse 
filled with fresh marigolds, monk’s-hood, and 
corn-flowers from Mrs. Duryea's garden. 

“T've a piece of news for you, youngsters. 
Miss Birdie has left. Mrs. Duryea says that 
she received a telegram last night to join 
her sister in New York. So she went this 
morning on the six-thirty bus. She left a 
letter addressed to you, Phyl. It must be a 
long farewell, it’s such a fat envelope.” Aunt 
Marcia laid the missive on her niece’s knee, 
and went down the steps. 

Phyl tore the letter open. “I should think 
it was fat!” Then she dropped it to her lap 
as if it had burned her fingers. “It’s money!” 

Miss Birdie’s cramped writing, done with 
dregs of pale-brown ink from the bottle on 
the living-room table of the farmhouse, was 
not easy to decipher. Phyl read it slowly. 

“Dear Friends: 

I am sorry to go on account of having 
such a good time. But my sister is home 
and wants me to come to New York. You 
have all been so sweet to me, and because 
I know you need some money to fix up 
your sailboat, I want you to have this fifty 
dollars. Please don’t say you won't take 
it—for that would make me unhappy. And 
please thank Mr. Bacon for being so good 
to me on the Ladder of Fortune. 

Love to all, 
Birdie.” 

There were ten five dollar bills in Post's | 
lap. 

Such a shout rose from the group that it 
caused Aunt Marcia, kneeling before a dis- 
tant flower bed, to look toward them ques- 
tioningly. Even a black hen, picking bugs 
among the geraniums and begonias around 
the porch, paused with foot uplifted and 
turned up a glassy orange eye. 

Sally seemed to have forgotten the part 
she had played in the matter. She clapped 
her hands exultantly. “With what we have 
already, it’s more than enough! Let's get 
some lovely new cushions for the boat.” 

Phyl looked doubtful. “But I don’t be- 
lieve we ought to take it. Seems like being 
paid for being decent to Miss Birdie—and 
we couldn't accept money for that.” 

“Here comes Aunt Marcia,” said Sue. 
“Let's ask her to decide.” 

The boys rose deferentially, and Aunt 
Marcia, having gleaned the story from the 
tumult of eager voices, sank upon the low- 
est step of the porch. She looked off thought- 
fully at the mountains, and slowly oe | 
and shut the flower scissors in her hand. 
The scissors squeaked a little. 

“I'm inclined to think you ought to take 
it, children,” she said, after a pause. “Miss 
Birdie has been so much interested in all 
your doings. She might feel hurt and left 
out if you refused. Why not invite her to 
Squibnocket for a few days and take her 
out in the sailboat? She'd be as happy as a 
queen.” 

“You're splendid, Aunt Marcia!” cried 
Sue. “That's just the ticket!” 

Meg looked up seriously. “Well, there was 
treasure at the top of the Ladder of Fortune, 
after all. And, aside from what she’s done 
for us, I'm mighty sorry that she’s gone. 
We're going to really miss Miss Birdie.” 
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Girls and boys who ride bicycles every day— 

to school—on errands—for fun—are healthier 

than those who ‘‘take it easy” at home. 

Check this yourself if you wish, and you'll 

find that bicycle riding builds muscles—keeps 
fori 





lungs clear of dead air—and tx 

ruggedness, : 
Actually, bicycling is is the 

way to keep aultr % yout 
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cyc LE TRAD E s 
of AMERICA, Inc. 


3608 Chanin Building = 
42nd St., New York City 


Wz TO KEEP FIT ONABICYCLE’ 











ONE HANDSOME BEAD LOOM 
A Beadcraft Instruction Guide, Beadcraft Needle and Thread 


You get all these free with one purchase of 15 bunches gorgeously colored Indian Beads, 
regularly selling at $2—Our Special Offer $!. 


WOOD BEADS are in fashion. You can make gorgeous Bags, Collars, 


Belts, Headgear, 


etc. We can supply you with Wood Beads at low prices. Write for samples or send yours 


for quotations. 


EITINGER BEAD CO., Inc., 36 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y 








SUMMER CAMPS 








MAINE 
GIRL SCOUT CAMP 


(Operated by Bangor Girl Scout Council) 
“NATARSWI,” GREEN LAKE, 30 miles from Ban- 
gor near Bar Harbor road. Good swimming, boat- 
ing, canoe trips, mountain climbing. Three units 

nature, waterfront, pioneer. Nationally certified 
camp, open June 30—August 25. 


Lyp1a Apams, Webster Ave., Bangor, Me. 





SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Mt. Monadnock region. 10th season, 
All sports. Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. “‘A’’ rating 
by Board of Health. $175 season. Total fee $100 for girls 
over 16 in Councilor Training Course. Certificate awarded 
Give age when writing for booklet. Mrs. E. E. Hod is 
(former Girl Scout Capt.). 8! Garfield “st.. Cambri ge. 


| Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 688. 








CAEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY***+***=* 
Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 

on the beach—crulising. Riding—crafts 

g —archery—‘Anchors aweigh”’ July 1. 


bei 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 18. 
22nd Season. Tultion $325. 
No “extras”. Address: Lucile 
Rogers 






, 210 East 68th S&t., 
“ y x. ¥. CG 
Bonnie Dune for Boys at “South Dennis, affiliated 











Briarcliff Manor, New York 


To: Program Division, Girl Scouts Inc., 5 
Name 
Street 
City 





CAMP ANDREE 


Open from July 2 to August 30 to Girl Scouts 14-18 years of age. 


70 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Please send me the Camp Andree folder for 1935. 


The National Girl Scout Camp 
oe $12.50 a —.. 
Registration Fee $2. 
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THE HEEDLESS HAYDENS 


(Continued from page 45) 
in the big bed they had set up close 
to the roaring stove. Joe, in mute mis- 
ery, stood close beside her. Murdock and 
Jim Thorne were at the foot of the bed. 
But Skipper Ann’s smile did not focus on 
those about her. Her words were not for 
them. She muttered of ponies, of letters to 
Ben .. . and her mind went wandering out- 
side, and up the rungs of the windmill. 

The Professor watched over her. The Pro- 
fessor deftly put on the mustard plasters 
Mary Martha prepared. Perhaps Laura was 
right, and they hadn’t appreciated his big- 
ness. This person, easing an extra pillow 
under Skipper Ann’s head, improvising a 
screen between her and the red-hot stove, 
did seem surer of himself than the shy, 
aloof school-teacher she had known. 

“She needs a doctor,” he was saying. 

Murdock grumbled, ‘Fat chance of get- 
tin’ that doctor in Slow Water to come out. 
He’s got lung trouble, and he won’t stick 
his nose out unless the sun is shinin’.” 

The Professor went on, “We'll have to get 
an oxygen tent, and a tank of oxygen, and 
heart stimulants. It’s our only chance to save 
her. I'll send a telegram to my doctor uncle 
in Denver, to send them out.” : 

A stronger icy blast shook the house. 
Bendy’s question was like a moan. ‘But how 
can we get them? Even the telephone wires 
will be down now.” 

Jim Thorne moved to the window which 
shook and rattled in the vicious clutch of 
the blizzard. The coal-oil lamps flickered 
and shivered. “I'll go in to Slow Water and 
send the telegram,” he said. ‘Just as soon 
as it clears enough to follow a trail, I'll go.” 

By dawn, the worst wrath of the storm 
had faltered. Even then it was a marrow- 
chilling, snow-drifted, wind-flailed world 
through which Jim Thorne rode. He would 
wait in Slow Water, and bring out the 
oxygen equipment when it came on the late 
afternoon train. 

A day of waiting. Waiting. Of watching 
Skipper Ann, looking so small, so heart- 
shaped of face, in the big old bed. Bendy 
and Mary Martha milked early that evening. 
Turning the separator. Emptying it into the 
cream can. Joe and Murdock were busy at 
the woodpile, thankful for something to pass 


the time, and keep their hands occupied. 

At last the sound of wagon wheels crunch- 
ing in the snow. Jim Thorne and Bernardo 
brought into the kitchen the equipment the 
Professor had sent for. They had tried to 
persuade the Slow Water doctor to come, 
but he wouldn't risk it. Maybe tomorrow, if 
it cleared, he had told them. 

“Tomorrow will be too late,” the Profes- 
sor said, looking over the large tank, the 
two smaller ones, the heavy tubes. ‘The 
oxygen has to be given tonight. I'll give it.” 

Jim Thorne sagged with weariness, and 
his eyes were bloodshot from snow and 
wind. Bendy touched his arm. She wanted 
to say, “We appreciate this so much,” but 
a lump of sobs changed the words to “Jim, 
no one but you could have done this.” 

He patted her shoulder awkwardly. 
“You'd better get some rest, Bendy,” he 
said, and slipped away while the oxygen 
equipment was being put in place. 

The night was longer than the day had 
been. They gauged the time, not by the clock 
but by the restless stirrings of the little girl 
under the tent with the isinglass window for 
them to look in at her. She didn’t smile now. 
She seemed spent and weary. 

Another day dawned gray and leaden. 
Bendy blew out the one lamp which had 
lasted the night. Murdock tiptoed out to 
feed the stock. Mary Martha made the morn- 
ing coffee, for Laura slept soundly in her 
chair. The Professor said, looking down at 
his patient, “If she’d only rest and relax! 
A sound sleep would do wonders for her.” 

All through the night Skipper Ann had 
only dozed fitfully. She seemed to be listen- 
ing, waiting. Now she was trying to say 
something to Bendy. 

“Do you think Ben will remember, even 
if I didn’t send the letter?” 

“It’s so stormy today. I don’t see how 
he'd get out, even if he came on the train 
to Slow Water.” Then, seeing Ann's lips 
trembling, “But maybe tomorrow——” 

Weak tears rolled down the little girl's 
cheeks, “I want Ben. I'm so tired of maybe 

. and tomorrow. This is our birthday, 
Bendy—yours, and Ben’s, and mine. Don't 
you think he'll come?” 

“Yes, he'll come.” 
anything else? 


How could she say 


Skipper Ann’s big eyes focused on Bendy 
—and Bendy’s promise. Then wearily the 
eyelids flickered shut, like pale butterflies 
closing over a flower of hope. 

Joe clutched Mary Martha’s arm. “You 
said once—you always said—that the Holy 
Mother guided her, and watched over her. 
Is She watching now?” 

The same thought was in all their minds, 
the same fear in all their hearts. Supposing 
the Holy Mother was holding Ann’s small 
hand in hers, and saying with her endearing 
smile, “Come! Come with me!” 

“If Ben were only here,” whispered 
Bendy. 

Suddenly Goosie set up a whimpering and 
trembling. Someone was fumbling at the 
back door. Before anyone could reach it, the 
door was pushed open. They felt the cold 
blast of the outside, even here in the room 
with Skipper Ann. 

Bendy was the first to reach the kitchen 
doorway. A bundled-up figure stood inside 
the door, swaying unsteadily because the 
cane, that seemed necessary for support, was 
slippery from snow. 

Bendy gave a choked cry, “Ben!” 

But Ben said nothing. He leaned against 
the separator, clumsily unwrapping a heavy 
muffler. 

“Ben!” she cried again, with her whole 
heart in her cry. For Ben looked so spent, 
so shabby, so defeated. Little lines of pain 
were etched around his eyes, his lips. His 
hair needed cutting so badly. She noticed, 
too, the bulkiness of his right ankle because 
of heavy taping. 

‘“Ben—you’ve been hurt!” 

‘How is she?” he asked tensely. 

‘‘She—she wants you.”’ Bendy had his two 
numb hands in hers, rubbing them, holding 
them to her cheek. “Ben, what's the matter 
with your foot?” 

“My ankle, you poor observer. Torn liga- 
ments. And ligaments are pretty choosey 
about healing.” 

Suddenly he dropped his head on Bendy’s 
shoulder. “I've been through Hades, Twin,” 
he muttered. 





Did Skipper Ann recover? And what had 
happened to Ben? The next installment will 
be the last. It will tell you everything. 


HERE COMES THE BRIDESMAID! 


(Continued from page 38) 
them), and in all probability Pamela pre- 
sents each of you with a small gift in re- 
membrance of this happy day. 

At the church everything goes off just as 
it did at the rehearsal, except that with 
the real bride instead of a substitute, it all 
seems much more serious. Your heart beats 
fast as you walk slowly down the aisle, and 
take your place in the semi-circle facing the 
clergyman. 

The minister begins the solemn words 
of the marriage ceremony. You look at the 
bride, so quiet and beautiful in her lovely 
dress and veil, and at Bob, standing there, 
very earnest and white. And suddenly you 
feel a big lump coming up in your throat. 
For a moment you are afraid that you are 
going to cry. But you don’t really—al- 
though a big tear or two may roll slowly 
down your cheeks. No one notices whether 


you cry or not. Everyone is intent on the 
ceremony, and you may be sure that many 
other guests are surreptitiously dabbing their 
eyes and noses. It's hard to say just why 
people cry at weddings, but they do. 

Soon you are back at Pamela’s where 
everyone gathers for a big reception. Pamela 
and Cousin Bob, Pamela’s mother, Bob's 
mother, the maid of honor, and all the 
bridesmaids stand in the receiving line. Some- 
times the ushers also join the line, but 
usually they help to steer the guests down 
the line, and on to the dining room for 
refreshments. Sometimes the fathers of the 
newly-wed pair stand in the line, too, but 
more often they mingle with the guests. 

As the guests go down the line, you'll 
notice that they say something suitable to 
each member of the party. They congratulate 
the groom; they wish the bride happiness 
(it’s supposed to be uncomplimentary to 


congratulate the bride, or to wish the groom 
happiness). They tell the bride's mother 
how lovely the wedding is. They praise the 
appearance of the bridesmaids. At small 
intimate weddings, everyone may decide to 
kiss the bride, and the women may kiss the 
groom as well. 

The refreshments after Pamela’s wedding 
will depend upon the hour of the cere- 
mony, of course. If she is married in the 
morning, any time before twelve-thirty, a 
“breakfast” will be served. It is a real break- 
fast if her wedding is very early; and virtual- 
ly a luncheon, but still called “breakfast,” if 
the meal is served before one o'clock. 

If the wedding is four o'clock in the after- 
noon, a popular hour, tea-time refreshments 
will be served. If four o'clock is too early 
for Pamela’s friends, many of whom must 
come from business, she may decide upon a 
seven o'clock wedding, followed by a buf- 
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E MOUNTING 
“CORNERS 


The modern mounting 
method. Quick, handy, 
and a real protection 
t e to mounted objects. 
stnior © Tf a For snapshots, post- 
cards, or stamps, use 
Regular or Junior 
style corners. For large 
photos, maps, drawings, 
ete., use the new large Senior style. For complete visibil- 
ity, use the crystal-clear Transparent style. All styles (ex- 
cept Transparent) come in black, white, gray, green, red, 
sepia, ivory, gold, and silver. 

Only 10¢ pkg. at dealers’ and 5 & 10¢ stores in U. 

or send us 10c (Canada 15c) for package and aoe 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 





psn NAURU SHIP! 
Riu uv 

% LOE Praceed And New Guinea (illustrated). 

Phese scarce British Colonies are 

3 } | included in our big packet of 
t 156 
, 
; 


ry 


+, also containing $1.00 

Sand $2.00 U. 8., Saar, Somali- 

“land, Porto Rico, a queer money 

So +stamp, etc.—all for only Se with 
omnes s>-* fine approvals. 

Box 272-A BALTIMORE, MD. 


KOOKABURRA BIRD!! BOLIVIA. TRIANGLE! 
Packet of unusual stamps containing rare Kookaburra Bird, 
searce Bolivia triangle. famous money stamp (printed on 
cardboard and alse used as currency!) ; airmails from Mex- 
ico and Brazil; map, ship, animal, commemorative, etc. 
No Europe. Only lie to approval. applicants. De Soto 
Stamp & Coin Co., 105 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ilinois. 


$1.25 PACKET FOR 6c 


This marvel packet of 57 different includes scarce 
Tannou Touva Triangle (illustrated), complete 
ils, world's smallest parcel-post stamp. 
we ind Liberty stamp, French & British 
Sage vig packet—catalog value 
rgnin approvals, 
EISENMEIER 3700-Arrankiord ays, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


STERLING | STAMP co. 


















_ “EREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable “Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated booklet ce 
abling you instantly to identify all ditfic ult stamps and to tell at a glan: 
the countries from which they come! Also fine yaoet of odd and amen 
re jin- + ata ey Jhind, Antioquia, ete.. includ- 
“ animals and nge scenes. ‘All KR. to approval applicants 
tnclosing $c postage 
GAR 


ELON STAMP CO., Box 833, Calais, Maine 


pg mnagriegeton ee" 














eZ TA x. POLSKA 
of Poland, also c 
American Triangle. 2d and Py ont no 5 
j S diff. including U. 5. $2 stamp, Epi 
#3 rus, Charkhari, a giant and midget 
‘ stamp, etc.—all for only 5e with lista and 








approvals. MONUMENTAL STAMP 
CO., Arlington P.,O., Baltimore, Md. 


30, java 30 
U.S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


FR KE South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 


Burd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due, etc.)—all given to 
those sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box | Mt. Washingtcn, Md. 


$1 ELEPHANT STAMP! 


This rare Abyssinia (alone catalogs 60c!) 
also wo “y qunalians official trian, gle, 5c 
anchukuo, U. 5 
perforate -P ‘ark issue, etc.. in our pkt. 54 "dift, _ 
catalog value about ea mH MOLE Se with lists 
and approvals. 5 eal co. 
Pimlico ale Sattimore. mM d. 
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FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
etc.). French Colonies, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants, 3c postage, 1000 hinges " Water- 
mark Detector 2c. 15 Diff. Confederate Prints, 10c 
Tatham Stamp Co., 28h Belmont (G-6), Springfield, “Mass. 


LOOK! SENSATIONAL $$$ OFFER! 
105 different stamps from Reunion, Martinique, etc., beau- 
tiful sets from Andorra and Iran, scarce airmail set, 
millimetre scale, perforation gauge, rule and snappy ap 
provals. All for 10c. 7 
Aladdin Stamp Co., 1550A Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 











RITISH ~ TURKS ISLANDS “FREE—Als o Congo’s— 
Monte Carlo—Niger Coast—Uganda—Djibouti—Ecua- 
dorian—Ivory Coast—Ubangi—Free for 5e postage. 


Empire Stamp Stamp Co., Dept. A. _ bo _Toronte, Canada. 


AIR MAILS $2.23: 


China, Soret. Pores uay, etc., 
all different—all for 5e with 


also packet of 50 other stamps 
bargain approvals. 
John A. ¢ n A. Grill, Clifton "station, Baltimore, Md. 


AMAZING VALUE— 


Mail, etc., 10¢ 
STAMP SHOP, 815 Holland Bidg., St. 
of Queer Countries free to 


SURPRISE PACKE collectors requesting our 


famous approvals. Postage 3c. Viking Stamp Co., Dept. 
, | Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





35 different U s. . Early, 
‘ ne. Air 

to approval applicants. 
Louis, Mo. 




















STAMPS FROM A to 2! Attractive Approvals for Collec- 
tors. Empress Jingo set and fine packet Japan, 10 cents to 
approval applicants. Victor Stamps, 1824-D Greenfield 
Avenue, West Los Angeles, California. 


CHINA 25 diff. China or 25 diff. Uruguay for 
10¢ to approval applicants. 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box S47, Rutherford, N. J. 


300 FOREIGN STAMPS, all different,,2°, 


P. A. MILLER & CO., 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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fet dinner; or upon an eight or nine o'clock 
wedding, followed by dancing, with punch, 
and later a midnight supper. If there is 
dancing, .the ushers and other men guests 
ask you to dance with them. They don’t 
necessarily have to be introduced first. As 
guests under one roof everyone may speak 
and visit without an introduction. 

Sometimes at wedding suppers there are 
toasts to the bridesmaids, as well as to the 
bride and groom. All you need do, if you are 
toasted, is to stand up, smile, and say “Thank 
you very much.” 

No doubt there will be a cake at Pamela’s 
wedding, containing favors having special 
me a dime for wealth, a thimble in 
a china cat for spinsterhood, and so on. 
Later, Pamela will stand on the stairway and 
toss her bouquet to the bridesmaids and 
younger girls—all of whom try to catch it. 
The one who does is supposed to be the 
next bride, according to the old superstition. 

Finally, as Pamela and Cousin Bob leave 
for their wedding trip, you and the other 
guests shower them with rice or confetti. 
But you don’t tie tin cans on their car, or 
write silly things on their luggage. 

After they are gone, the wedding guests 
visit for a while and then depart. Being a 
house guest, you probably remain until the 
next morning, and then you say your good- 
bye, too. As soon as you get home again you 
write Pamela’s mother, thanking her for a 
lovely time. And you Aave had a lovely time, 
haven't you! It’s fun being a bridesmaid, 
especially when you know the rules. 








COVER CONTEST 


NEWS 


E! AZABETH JONES'S frog de- 
sign for the April cover has 
proved to be exceedingly popular. 
Eight hundred and fifty-six girls 
submitted titles. The winning title 
is “Rainbeau,” sent by Jeannette 
DeT. Kooser of Hollis, New York. 
Jeannette’s prize will be a book. 
Other good titles were: “The Croon- 
er of Spring,” “Froggy Weather,” 
“Serenade to a Wealthy Lady-Bug,”’ 
“In the Spring a Young Frog's 
Fancy Lightly Turns to Thoughts of 
Love,” ‘Frog on the Toad’s Stool,” 
“Bullfrog Blues,” “An Old Frog- 
gish Custom,” “Mushroom Blues,” 
“O the Froggies That Sing in the 
Spring, Tra-la!,” “Hallelujah! I'ma 
Frog!,"". “The Enchanted April,” 
“Plink, Plunk, I Plank My Guitar,” 
and “A Frog, He Would a-Wooing 
Go”—the latter submitted by two 
hundred and twenty-seven girls! 
"Singing in the Rain” was submitted 
by two hundred and sixty-nine girls! 
If you think of a good title for 
this month’s cover, send it to the 
Cover Contest Editor, in care of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. You 
do not have to be a subscriber to 
enter the contest. Please print the 
title, and include only your name, 
address, age, and the date on the 
same sheet. All entries must be 
mailed not later than June fifteenth. 
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How to Get 


EXTRA PEP 


And Be Popular at 
Camp This Summer! 


























A Natural Way to Help 
Develop Health and Vivacity 
—To Get the Pep, Stamina and 
Speed That Make A Winner! 


© BE a winner at camp this summer, you 

will need extra pep, endurance and speed. 
Not merely the pep that gets you off to a good 
start—but the last extra ounce of energy to 
carry you through to a flashing finish! 


Having this pep and vivacity that comes with 
glowing health, makes a girl popular and 
attractive, too. Puts natural color in the 
cheeks, and sparkle in the For good 
health is the foundation of beauty. 


eyes. 


Every really famous athlete has a tremendous 
reserve power of energy. And many champion 
swimmers, tennis stars and runners drink 
Ovaltine with meals and between meals to 
maintain it. 


For, every cupful of Ovaltine provides vital 
elements needed for the nutrition of muscle cells. 
And because it’s so easy to digest, Ovaltine’s 
nourishing elements are rapidly converted into 
bodily energy, without over-taxing the stomach. 


Drink Ovaltine with meals, and as a between- 
meal nourishment. It furnishes high food- 
energy value in a quickly assimilable form and 
athletes find it of great value in helping to 
meet the extra energy demands of games and 
sport. 

Well known camp executives have endorsed 
Ovaltine as one of the best sources of quick 
energy. And in many camps regular ‘‘Ovaltine 
squads” are maintained for boys and girls 
who are below par. 

Drink Ovaltine regularly while at camp. And 
enjoy it, too, in your home this summer. 
Simply mix it with milk—either hot or cold— 


_ you'll love its delicious taste. 


OVA LTINE 


The Swiss Food-Drink—Now made in the U.S. A. 
LOOK FOR NEW LOW PRICES 


AT DRUG, GROCERY AND DEPARTMENT STORES 





HOMEMAKING ACTIVITIES PRIZE CONTEST 


IRST came Foodstuffs, next Personal Appearance, then Outdoor Activities. And now we want 

your reactions on your HOMEMAKING ACTIVITIES; ie., what part you play in keeping 
things running smoothly at home. Do you help with the marketing, the sewing, the doing of the 
dishes, the cleaning, the housekeeping—the butchering, the baking, the candlestick making—or what? 
Just run your eye, and also your pencil, down the list of home duties appearing below the tear-off line 
and check those you do regularly (at the left), and those you do occasionally (at the right). Then 
answer the rest of the questions. In return, you may have your 
choice of three of the merchandise prizes listed below. You still 
have a fine chance to win the Grand Prize, as well as the YOU CAN WIN 
cash prizes offered in this contest, for the best and most interest- . 
ing instances of how you influenced your family, your relatives — 
or your friends to purchase some new article during the last 
month—anything from a pair of knitting needles to an auto- 
mobile. $5 cash for the best instance, $2 each for the two next 
best, and $1 each for three Honorable Mention prizes. Contest 
closes June 30th! IF YOU HAVEN’T WON A PRIZE SO 
FAR, KEEP AFTER IT—YOU MAY WIN NOT ONLY A 
CASH PRIZE—BUT ALSO THE GRAND PRIZE—A THE 
WONDERFUL ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER— 


OFFERED BY THAT COMPANY—GRATIS! GRAND PRIZE 
Free!! Merchandise Prizes!! Free!! Cash Prizes! 


(Circle below question 12 whichever THREE of these merchandise 
prizes you want in return for answering the questions below) 





#1 fh ec tag lad \ Soap: generous OAKITE SILVER CLEANING SINGER STYLE BOOK, “Your 
trial-size bar. #4 4PLATE. Value 50c. Safely removes #7 Summer Wardrobe.” Nine beautiful 
tarnish without rubbing or polishing. dresses and a coat you can make for 
25. 
VASELINE LIP ICE. A handy new $ 
oe J) pomade in lipstick form. Write in #5 | BAB-O CLEANSER for enamel and Booklet graphically illustrating latest 
me ) margin below, your preference, white “ Uporcelain, Trial-size can. #3 sewing construction methods and de- 
or rose. tails for making summer hats, blouses, 
and other “smart cut” ideas. 


+ 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX: 4% lb. 
6 Carton; also Booklet, “First Aid to #9 PICTORIAL REVIEW Sewing Man- 


Housekeepers.” ual, 61 pages of sewing instruction. 


Answer these 12 questions now! Be sure to cut off only the bottom half (the part below this line) 
and mail it to us by June 30th. Don’t forget-—Cash Prizes—Merchandise Prizes—and the Grand Prize!!! 


#3 § THREE-IN-ONE New Furniture 
“ t Polish. Trial-size sample. 


1. Which of the following home activities 3. Do you choose your own brands of products to Choose Chosen 
do you perform regularly? (Check these be used in these activities, or are they chosen for you? my own for me 
at the left, below). 4. Do you have outside help with yes if yes, check which: Laundress or 

these household activities ? no Maid? Cleaning Woman? 

2. Which do you perform occasionally? ; 

. ; 5. Do you make your own clothes? yes lacie ae 
(Check these at the right, below.) : 
6. Does your family own its own home, or do they rent Own home we Rent 
Regu- Oceas- No. of people 
larly ionally 7. How many rooms? How many bathrooms ?..... in family 
Dressmaking ; . ~ a 
etalk Anes 8. Do you have an icebox? an electric refrigerator? . a gas refrigerator? 
Sewing and Mending 9. Do your parents plan to buy a new refrigerator soon ? yes no 
Knitting and Crocheting a carpet a vacuuil 
Seadcraft 10. Do you clean floors with a broom? swee per? i cleaner? 


Ho Reading wiki 
i is 11. Which of the following products do you plan to buy? Which do you now own? 
PLAN TO Check which NOW 


Home Study 


yes , Ned or a ‘tomate to hav? J 
Running Errands What make or brand does your family plan to buy: BUY SOON (or both) OWN 
Preparing Meals - 

Cooking and Baking ° we sewing machine 

Dishwashing and Drying —— a . ‘ radio 


Preserving and Canning Se ‘ ‘ 
. = ‘ washing machine 
Cleaning Refrigerator — 


Table Setting — vacuum cleaner 


Marketing and Shopping - oa ; oes :. hand vacuum cleaner 
Red Making -—— ‘i 

a ; electric iron 
Polishing Furniture, etc. -—— 


Cleaning Silver _— 12. What do you plan to do when you get out of school? 

Window Washing — business go stay become How old 

ae iM - woman ...college ves. €t home ever HOUSEWIFE — -seeereeeee are you? 
usting and Mopping a 

Laundering —— CIRCLE PRIZES WANTED: #1 #2 #3 #4 #5 #6 #7 #8 #9 


House M z — ‘ es . si . 
a Dear American Girl Magazine: This is how I influenced my family last month in 


buying the following things (or bought them myself): 


Hostess ies 
First Aid panies 
Home Nursing aio 
Care of Children — 








— Care of Pets —— Go over the questionnaire to make sure it is carefully filled out—then mail it to _ 
Arranging Flowers -—— THE AMERICAN GIRL—CONTEST EDITOR, 570 Lexington Ave., New York City 
PI INN snc ca ccesssccsiiecves Street rR nme arene ear RNS Ee City . State 
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Valuable instructions are 


4 
printed on the packages of HKolloys “ 


PEP pran FLAKES 


You'll enjoy these 
truly better bran flakes 


Every package of Kellogg’s 
PEP Bran Flakes gives useful 
advice on popular sports. Writ- 
ten and edited by experts and 
coaches. Printed with illustra- 
tions on each back-panel. 

Learn to swim better... and 
faster. Master the correct leg 
thrash. Improve your breathing. 
Conquer your fear of the water 
and become a strong, confident 
swimmer. 

Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 


will help. Every package gives 


% TUNE IN Kellogg’s College Prom for thrills 
and rhythm on the campus of famous col- 
leges. Every Friday night. 8:30 E. D. T. WJZ 


Network—N. B. C. 


free coaching. Every bowlful of 
these crisp flakes nourishes your 
energy. There’s enough bran 
to be mildly laxative. 


Buy PEP Bran Flakes from 
your grocer. Save the free coach- 
ing, and collect a complete Sports 
Library in your favorite games 
and sports. 

Enjoy Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes often. Delicious with 
milk or cream. Always ready 
to eat. Breakfast, lunch or sup- 
per. Always oven-crisp and pop- 
ular. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
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GET THIS FREE COACHING 
FROM YOUR GROCER * 


Present tities in Kellogg's Sports Library 
include: 
SWIMMING AND DIVING 


1. How to breathe 
2. The surface dive 
3. Save a split second 
4. The leg thrash 


More are already prepared and will soon be 
on your grocer’s shelves. They include: BASE- 
BALL, TENNIS, GOLF. 


i your grocer cannot supply the sports 

panel you want, send the top from any 

Kellogg’s PEP package to Kellogg Company, 

Battie Creek, Michigan. Enclose your name 

and address. The free coaching you want will 
be mailed to you. 


























This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonofficial 
Remedies by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chem 
istry of the American 
Medical Association. 


— is especially useful in summer camps where slight injuries are 


everyday occurrences. (Even minor wounds may become infected when antiseptic 


treatment is delayed. The prompt use of an antiseptic is an important preventive measure. 
({ Be prepared with Mercurochrome for prompt first-aid care of all minor wounds and 


abrasions. In more serious cases a physician should be consulted. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








